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Healthy minds 
live in healthy bodies 


RE you using the Victrola as your indispensable ally on the play- 
ground? 


The long list of splendid recordings for Folk Dancing has been 
lately augmented by some interesting folk games—the splendid 


‘‘Promenade” or “Popularity March’—with its piercing whistle for 
changing directions and partners, which makes of it a wonderful 
‘get-together’ for a party—the delightful old colonial square dance 

“Uncle Steve’s Quadrille” with directions given for the difficult 
figures and “called” as in the old times. ‘““The Haymakers”’ is another 
old colonial dance with directions also given on the record. 


Broom Dance (2) Bummel Schottische 


Gossiping Ulla (2) On the Bridge of Avignon 


Popularity Dance Part 1 


Popularity Dance Part 2 oe 


Uncle Steve’s Quadrille—Part | 
Uncle Steve’s Quadrille—Part 2 


Uncle Steve’s Quadrille—Part 3 
The Haymakers—Magnolia Reel—Staten Island 


35739 


35740 


The new edition of our booklet, “The Victrola in Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation and Play,” will be sent free on application, or may 
be obtained free of charge from any dealer in Victor products. 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey epee 
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Please mention THe PLAYGROUND when writing to advertisers 
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The World at Play 


The National Conference on Outdoor Recre- 
ation Appoints Secretary.—The National Con- 
ference on Outdoor Recreation which met in 
Washington, May 22-24, at the call of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and which has as its purpose 
the correlation of numerous activities relating 
to outdoor recreation now being conducted by 
many unofhcial agencies, announces the selec- 
tion of L. F. Kneipp to act as its Executive 
Secretary. Mr. Kneipp, who entered the gov- 
ernment service in Arizona in 1900 as a forest 
ranger under the Department of the Interior, 
has had a varied experience in forest work, 
finally serving as head of the Branch of Lands 
of the Forest Service, a position in which he 
has had charge of all the recreation work on 


the national forests. 


Dr. Brumbaugh Goes to Juniata College.— 
Hon. Martin G. Brumbaugh, former Governor 
of Pennsylvania, who has given such unusual 
help in the state and national physical educa- 
tion campaigns and has spoken for the national 
recreation movement on so many occasions, 

just accepted a call to become President of 
Juniata College. He will, however, continue to 
help the national recreation movement through 


and otherwise in special emergen- 


Governor Brumbaugh for a number of years 
lis evenings to community recreation 
in Philadelphia, and there are few per- 
as deeply committed to the national lei- 
me movement as Governor Brumbaugh. 


A Senatorial Birthday.—Senator Arthur 
of Kansas, who introduced the Fess- 
Capper Compulsory Physical Education Law, 


has celebrated his last sixteen birthdays by 


1 party to which all the children of Kan- 
invited. This year was no exception 
ule, and in greater numbers than ever 
the children of the State poured by 


thousands into Garfield Park, Topeka, for a 
day full of thrills. 

There was free transportation to the park 
for all children under sixteen. Once in the 
park all the merry-go-rounds and other attrac- 
tions were open to them. Contests in games 
and athletics, in whistling and singing, in play- 
ing the French harp, and impersonations ot 
Mother Goose characters made up the pro- 
gram. ‘The shut-ins were not forgotten, and 
about two hundred children in institutions and 
others who could not leave their homes were 
provided with ice cream and toys. 


Make Motors Pay.—How to make automo- 
biles pay for the playgrounds which would 
take children off the city streets and away 
from the dangers that beset them there is sug- 
gested by a citizen of Newark, N. J., writing 
to the Newark Evening News: 

“To get more playgrounds so we can keep 
our children out of the way of the leading 
cause of their danger (the automobile), | 
would suggest that every organization that has 
the welfare of children at heart get behind a 
movement to give part of all money collected 
for automobile licenses toward providing play- 
grounds in first-class cities, as these are the 
cities where the most danger prevails. If a 
small part of each license fee were given cities 
it would give a sufficient amount without in- 
creasing taxation.” 

“A Way To Get Funds for Playgrounds” 

June 9, 192 

Artistic Appreciation of the Future Now in 
the Making.—The greater appreciation of art 
in America was a part of the appeal of Bishop 
William Lawrence of Massachusetts in an ad- 
dress before the New York City Harvard Club. 
He urged that architecture, furniture and dec- 
orations be made restful like the beauties of 
nature. 

“Soon,” he added, “the whole people will 
realize that the products of business and chem- 
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istry, even the ! of home, school and 
church, are incot without the satisfac- 
tion, contentment and charm which come with 
an appreciation o rather of true expres- 
sion, even in the humblest utensil. Why 
should not the pitcher on your table be grace- 
ful and not ugh hy should your children 
be taught to admirt rose and be compelled to 
look upon hideous pictures hanging upon a 
glaring wall 

Ing in our great cities. 


~ 


“Art museu 


Soon art centers ll rise by the thousands 


throughout our | We must prepare for 


this call for beaut leachers, leaders, cura- 
tors, Connoisseul ors, art restorers must 
be in the making and they can be best 
trained in the atmosphere and amidst the 
libraries, associat and collections of our 


universities. 


Team Work for Child Saving.—\Would a 
study of a neighborhood by a team effort ot 
school, recreation, Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, Children’s Court, and 
other authorities, follow by such team work 


1 


as would educate enlist the real CO-Opera- 


tion of parents capture a gang of tough 
street boys for regular school attendance, con- 
structive and happy use of their spare time, 
and for the habit good citizenship, show the 
way to deal witl younger brothers, and all 
the other boys o are fast coming along in 
the homes of this neighborhood? 
) 
Two University Graduates—Brilliant and 
Precocious—Confess Atrocious Murder.— An 
individual may be intellectual prodigy and 
a moral moron” without feeling of fellowship 
for the group or for any individuals about him. 
\ feeling of ship is fundamental to 
right living. This in modern life is most easily 
developed in play—particularly in team games. 


To be a vood sport mplies fellowship. 


Why Not a Play Room for Every Apart- 
ment House ?—E very renting agent in Chicago 
who is a membet the Chicago Real Estate 
Board recently received a letter from Henry G. 
Zander, president of the realty organization, 
calling attention to an inclosed communication 
from Marie G. Merrill, Assistant Commissioner 
of Public W eltar and Mary K. McDowell, 
Public Welfare. The in- 


permanent room in every 


Commissionet 


closure urged tl 
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apartment house be converted into a play 1 
with only such equipment as will make it 
venient for children to bring their own 
and games. A strong, painted table, it 


sugg 


ested, would serve for little girls’ 
parties or boys’ checker games. Many ot 
group floor games which the children leat 
kindergarten or grade school could be pla 
There might also be a bulletin board 
t\ ped lists of suggestions to parents regal 
games, books, story books and songs. 

“Every year,’ says Miss McDowell, “condi 
tions point more and more to the fact th 
cities are not planned for children. We sce 
to have expected them to drop into our «¢ 
munity full grown. Inasmuch as they | 
have a place in which to live and play, we mu 
give time and thought to it. 

“Miss Merrill’s plan, which this department 
sponsors, is one that is usable and within the 
reach of all the owners of apartment buildings 
where there are children. It is the beginning 
of an attempt by the department of public 
welfare to work out a problem. I believe that 


the effect of our efforts will spread not only 


through Chicago but to other cities.” 


Hop Harvest Experiment in Bulletin Form. 

The experiment in providing health and rec- 
reation service for hop fields workers in (re- 
gon, described by John C. Henderson in Tu! 
PLAYGROUND for March, has been written up 
as a bulletin of the Oregon State Board ot 
Health in co-operation with the United States 
Public Health Service. 


“If You Are Planning to Go to England!” 
\\Vrites Clare Soper, Secretary of The New Era. 
Cavistock Square, London, to whom some of 
the handbooks of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America had been sent: 
“Many thanks indeed for the splendid set of 
We have not vet 


had time to read through them, but they look 


books that you have sent us. 
to be exactly what we wanted. I only wish 
similar organizations could be started in this 
country. Have you any enthusiastic members 
who might come over and help us?” 

The Rural Struggle.—Recently there came 
to the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, through Dr. George Vincent, of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, a letter from a 
teacher in a pioneer community in Montana. 
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wrote: “I am enclosing pictures of our 
community hall in Garfield County, Montana. 
We are using the hall for a schoolhouse. Many 
fi the boys and girls live as far as seven miles 

school and come on horseback. If there is 
any way in which we can be helped to secure 
plavground apparatus or a school library, it 
vould be both appreciated and used.” 


Community Singing in the 50’s.—In Vande- 
’s Folly, a story by Herbert Quick of the 
settlement of lowa in the 50's, there occurs the 
following account of singing on the boats on 
rie Canal: 
“\Ve often had a ‘sing, as we called it, when 
1 the evening the musical passengers got to- 
and tuned up. Many of them carried 
ilcimers or accordeons, fiddles, flutes and 
irious kinds of brass horns, and in those days 
1 great many people could sing the good old 
mns in the Carmina Sacra and the glees and 


art-songs in the old Jubilee. 


with the soprano, 
bass and alto, and the high tenor and 
unter, which made better music than any 
ithering of people are likely to make now- 
idays. All they needed was a leader with a 
tuning-fork, and off they would start, making 
the great canal a pretty musical place on fine 


ler evenings.” 


Open Forums a Hundred Years Ago.—Rev- 


erend Fred Eastman, of New York, recently 


has been less than one hundred years 


» a school board in Ohio passed this reso- 
addressed to some young men: “You 

are welcome to use the schoolhouse to debate 
all proper questions in. But such things as 
railroads and telegraphs are impossible and 
rank infidelity. There is nothing in the Word 
{ God about them. If God had designed that 
His intelligent creatures should travel at the 
inghtiul speed of fifteen miles an hour by 
He would have foretold it by the mouth 
holy prophets. It is a device of Satan 
the souls of the faithful down to hell.” 


Department of Boyology.—R. A. Hoyer, for 
Ne years a recreation worker in the local 
itional recreation field, has accepted a 
nat Notre Dame University to organize 
rect the new graduate department for 
ining of men for the profession of boys’ 


Che new department is to be known as 
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the Department of “Boyology.” The purpose 
is to place boys’ work on a professional basis 
Only men of the highest character and men 
with a bachelor’s degree will be accepted as 
students. The course will be of two years’ 
duration and will lead to a master’s degree. 


An Institute for Playground Leaders. | he 
Recreation and Community Service Depart- 
ment of Houston, Texas, conducted a summer 
playground institute covering a two-weeks’ 
period during which classes were held every 
morning from 9 to 12. The subject matter of 
the course was as follows: 

I. Recreation as a Profession, Corinne 
Fonde, Executive Secretary. 

Il. The Place of Physical Activities in the 
Recreation Program, Nathan L. Mallison, 
Playground Supervisor. 

111. Community Organization, by l'rances 
E. kox, Community Organization Director. 

IV. Community Drama, by Frances I. lox, 
Community Drama Director. 

VV. Community Music, by W. R. Waghorne, 
Community Music Director. 

The members of the classes were asked to 
fill out a registration card asking for the fol 
lowing information which would enable their 
services to be used to the best advantage: 
Name ........Address 


Interest: 


Sees Phone 


Professional - 
(lf so, obtain application blank from 
office.) 
\V olunteer ? 
(If so, check service you can and are will 
ing to give:) 
Storytelling? Handcraft? Games? Kef- 
eree? Club Leader? Music? Drama? So- 
cial Recreation? Automobile Service ? 
Days Available Hours 
Preference as to Playground 


Promoting Recreation in Texas.— Miss 
Amanda Stoltzfus, Lecturer on Play and Kec 
reation at the University of Texas, has written 
us of some of her activities throughout the 
State. 

“On last Saturday,’ says Miss Stoltzfus, 
“for the first time in the history of our Univer- 
sity we had a social hour for the students who 
do not dance and who care little for the movies. 
It was a most successful beginning. ‘There 
were more than 300 play hungry young people 
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present W 


similar social pro- 
grams throug! under of the term. 
Many of these student vill take home with 
them the tivities they have 
learned and intros them into their school 
communities 

‘The last of tl veek | expect to start ona 
tour of visits to a series of teachers’ conven- 
tions, hold community socials, and attend nine 
district Parent-Teacher Association meetings 
over the Stat \t each of these meetings [ 
am to have a whole evening on the program 
for recreation and play 

“Most of the 


me pertain to high school age and grown-ups. 


ition problems referred to 


int their children entertained 


Many mothers 


in some other way than by dancing. There is 
scarcely a day that some such request does not 
reach my desl Next Friday night I have 
promised to take charge of a community play 
evening, when community singing, mixers and 
stunts will prove the best way to secure hearty 
laughs and win co-operation in further recre- 
ation activities. Said one of the women of one 
of the communities where some time ago | 
gave a play demonstration, ‘Our folks have 
always been considered stiff, but they forgot 
all about it the afternoon you played with 
them. Now we want you to come again and 
help us play.’ ” 


A Summer Course in Recreation.—The Col- 
lege of the City of New York in connection 
with its 1924 
the Theory, Practice and Methods of Physical 


mer session gave a course in 


Training and Organized Play for the Class- 
room, Gymnasium and Public Playground. 
James V. Mulholland, Supervisor of Recrea- 
tion of the Department of Parks, and Daniel 
M. Alperin, Supervisor of Vacation Play- 
erounds, were in charge of the lectures, class 


teaching and observation trips. 


Women Students Develop.—A study of 
1.600 Oberlin College women students over a 


period of thirty-six years reveals that a more 


youthful, tall and sturdy college girl has taken 
the place of the college girl of yesterday. An 
eighteen year old girl is two inches taller than 
the nineteen year old girl of yesterday. The 
modern Oberlin girl has a lung capacity of six- 
teen cubic inches greater than that of her 
predecessor Her chest expansion is two 


inches greater. Girls between the period of 
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1886 to 1903 had a back strength of 119 poi 
those of 1909-1915 had a lifting power of 
pounds, and those of 1918-1922 have 
capable of lifting 160.8 pounds; the girl of 
had a leg lifting power of 147.9 pounds, 
the modern girl has a leg lifting power « 


pounds. 


* Condolences from Playground Children. 
Among the messages received by the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge when their son passed 
away was the following: 

“The teachers and children of the Portland, 
Maine, playgrounds desire to express their 
sympathy to you and Mrs. Coolidge and your 
son in your great sorrow. All flags on our 
playgrounds have been placed at half mast in 
loving respect to your son, Calvin Coolidge, 
Junior. On the day of the funeral the play- 
ground children with their teachers will gather 
around the flag in silent prayer that the great 
God will give you both fortitude to bear this 
sorrow. 

“Sincerely, 
(Signed) GRANVILLE R. LEE, 
“Supervisor and Secretary” 


A Diamond Ball League in Minneapolis. 
‘rom Miss Dorothea Nelson, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Recreation in Minneapolis, comes the 
statement that the Diamond Ball League, com- 
posed of 47 teams—27 commercial and 20 cit) 

made up of girls and women from the ages 
of 18 to 55, has been an outstanding success. 


Make Your Own Stilts.—Stilt races played 
an important part in the Community Service 
program of East Boston. The manual training 
teachers in the schools aided in the promotion 
of the contest by including the making of stilts 
in the manual training program. The making 
of tin can stilts also proved very popular. 
These are made by taking a used tin can and 
punching four holes in the top and sides, two 
in the top diagonally opposite each other, and 
one on each side just underneath. Through 
these holes wire or string is passed. The boy 
stands on the can, holds each one to his feet 
by means of the string, and then runs along. 

In the list of events came first a fifty-yard 
wooden stilt race, a wooden stilt balancing 
event and a cock fight. The next two events 
were listed as a twenty-five-yard tin can stilt 
race and a twenty-five-yard tin can obstacle 
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| he rule : 
enforced. In the wooden stilt bal- 


governing each event were 


contest the boys were given directions 
- left, then to the right, to hop on 

then walk around the rim of a cir- 

] 


ck, and ¢ 


oa variety of things, all within 


its of a six-foot circle. 


Serving Other Children.—The toy furniture 
children in the Handcraft Club of the 
Playground, Elmira, New York, was 
to the Rotary Home for Crippled 
ren. ‘The contribution of the sewing class 
pl L} eround to the Home took the form 

ee number of dolls. 


A City-Wide May Day Festival.—The May 
festival held under the auspices of the 
of Education, the parochial schools, the 
rsity of Cincinnati, and Community 
was a singularly beautiful celebration. 
the significant features of the celebra- 

is the fact that for the first time children 
Cincinnati and General Protestant Or- 
iges participated, as well as the children 
seventeen public and seven parochial 


the costumes of the 
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dancers, the girls wearing white dresses with 
sashes, and colored head bands. The sashes 
were made by the Mothers’ Clubs of the public 
schools, while in the parochial schools they 
were made under the supervision of the sisters 


in charge. 


Cincinnati’s Music Festival.—In 1921 Cin 
cinnati Community Service held a sing and 
music festival at Eden Park. There were sev 
enty-five symphony orchestra players and a 
large mixed chorus, with Dan Beddoe as solo- 
ist. There was also community singing under 
the leadership of Will R. 


Community Service. About 35,000 people at- 


Reeves, Director 


tended the festival, which proved so popular an 
event that plans are on foot for repeating it 
this year. 


A Flower Contest. 
the Community Service playgrounds in Elmira, 


The feature program at 


New York, on July 15 was a flower storytell- 
ing contest. The girls were dressed to repre- 
sent various flowers, while the boys were cos- 
tumed as gardeners. The object of the contest 
was to teach the children about flowers and to 
increase interest in the nature study class held 
on the playground. 





ni ame, 


A City Wipe Piay Day In CINCINNATI 
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A New Municipal Orchestra.—On May 20 
the Sacramento Municipal Symphony Orches- 
tra of fifty-five members gave its first concert. 
\ nominal admission charge of 50 cents was 
made. The concert was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and it is expected that a municipal ap- 


yropriation will be made for the work. 
I 


A Water Carnival on a Huge Scale.—Swim- 
mers, divers and boatmen competed in De- 
troit’s Fifth Annual Water Carnival held at 
Belle Island on August 9th under the auspices 
of the Department of Parks and Boulevards 
and the Department of Recreation, with many 
co-operating groups and individuals. It was a 
mammoth affair with many participants and 
thousands of spectators. 

There were sail, yacht and power boat races, 
swimming events of all kinds, with life saving 
demonstrations, fancy diving and canoe tilting. 

A pageant of illuminated and decorative 
canoes brought the carnival to a close. 

New Plans in Chicago.—I‘rom \. k. Brown, 
of the South Park Commissioners of Chicago, 
comes the following note about summer activi- 
ties: 

“We are opening up our new stadium and 
have arranged to bring Harry Barnhart to Chi- 
cago for a series of forty concerts, winding up 
with a song festival in the stadium. The band 
will be staged on the central field, which will 
be illuminated by our lantern parade, lanterns 
from our own system, and from the Board of 
Education playgrounds furnishing the setting. 
Choruses from the various parks will be 
brought together for the festival. 

“We are also inaugurating a model sailboat 
regatta on a somewhat elaborate scale, organ- 
izing it on a scientific rating basis and classi- 
fying the boats on the same formula as is used 
in the international races. In co-operation 
with the Bureau of Recreation of the Board 
of Education, we are planning to hold a big- 
scale circus in the stadium at the end of the 
summer season. \Ve shall have thirty-six ele- 
phants and other things in proportion.” 


Boats and More Boats.—A miniature boat 
race is one of the latest activities of the Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, playgrounds. 

Qn July 3d model boat races brought out 
an enthusiastic group of adults as well as of 


children who entered the race. There were 
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four events—home-made sailboats, store m 
sailboats, home-made self-propelled boats, 
store model self-propelled boats. The 
two events for sailboats included racing vai 
square sailboats, three-masted schooners, | 
Cod cat, Bar Harbor types, and models oi 
time sailing craft. The third and fourth «¢ 
featured tiny motor boats propelled by st 
and clockwork; small torpedo boats propelle 
by electricity, submarines, and all unclassifi 
boats having novel means of propulsion. 


A Little Push—and Everybody Helped. 
The children’s training school of a Pacitic 
Coast city, caring for eighty-eight children, 
needed a playground and had available, in ad- 
dition to the plot of ground, only $500. ‘The 
officials of the school got in touch with the 
recreation executive, who inspected the ground 
and suggested the type of apparatus necessary 
Later he presented the needs of the institution 
before the Kiwanis Club, which volunteered to 
furnish the labor, thus leaving intact the 
money for the equipment. The plat of ground 
was below street level, but the recreation ex- 
ecutive persuaded a contractor to donate the 
dirt from a nearby excavation. He secured the 
equipment at cost through the Board of [-du- 
cation and enlisted the personal interest of the 
Construction Department of the city to such a 
degree that they rolled the surface and worked 
for three hours with Kiwanis Club members 
in installing the various pieces of apparatus. 
The Kiwanis Club, in addition to their contri 
bution, painted the woodwork and _ furnished 
sawdust for the pit. 


Parents’ Nights.— [ach of the nineteen play- 
grounds of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, is having 
every week a Parents’ Night, when special 
invitations are issued to the parents and 
grown-up friends of the children to come to 
the playground. The children entertain wit! 
folk dances, singing, games and plays. for 
which they themselves make the costumes. It 


is hoped that through this plan the adults of 


the city will become more familiar with the 
playground activities than they have ever been 
before. 


An Experiment in Self-Government.- 
summer every playground in Fitchburg, \I: 
sachusetts, has had a miniature city goyvern- 
ment, with children acting as Mayor, City 
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cil, Chief of Police, policemen and super- 
dents of water works, streets, highways, 
s and health. The officials, elected by the 
ren themselves, have been responsible 
the Supervisor for enforcing the few sim- 
iles governing the playground and have 


ted in carrying on the activities. 


A Remodeled Barn.—The Department of 
grounds of Sacramento has opened a new 
round in an old section of the city where 
ire large numbers of children. A feature 


playground is the rest house made from 


eling the old barn on the property and 


rating both the interior and exterior. 
are special sections for boys and girls 
the center of the house are the assembly 
nd clubrooms. In front of the building 
Corinthian columns have been erected, 
the former barn a Greek theater effect. 
lan of the Department of Play- 
produce amateur theatricals in 
building, which will also be used 


§ Lineoln School for enter- 


An Attractive Clubhouse.—.\ new clubhouse 
located in Cherokee Park, Louisville, 
icky, for the Cherokee Golf Club will be 
h stones with slate roof, Dutch 
Che ground floor will contain 
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locker rooms for men and women, with 500 
lockers, showers, toilets, boiler room and shop. 
The main floor will have a club room 30 feet 
by 50 feet, with stone fireplaces and French 
doors opening on the veranda. There will be 
quarters and an office for the supervisor, a 
buffet, kitchen and serving room, a storeroom 
and a porch. 

The clubhouse is to be erected under the 
auspices of the Cherokee Golf Club and the 
Board of Park Commissioners. 


Modern Stadium at Ohio State.—More than 
13,000 persons, most of them alumni of Ohio 
State University at Columbus, Ohio, have con- 
tributed within the last four years a million 
and a half dollars to build the beautiful sta- 
dium, which will be formally dedicated at the 
opening of the football season. The stadium 
has a seating capacity of 30,000. The beauti- 
ful towers surmounting the structure provide 
training rooms in addition to those in other 
parts. The architectural and engineering prob- 
lems of building were solved by members of 
the engineering faculty or alumni at a reduced 
cost. Business men and bankers of Columbus 
have been notably generous in supporting the 


pre ject. 


Lantern Carnival Night in Lexington.—(n 


July 18, the Lexington, Kentucky, playgrounds 








+] 
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extensions and complexities of scientific and material progress have bewildered and 


] 


values and standards of conduc: in the family, in ¢ommunities, in the state—these 
‘ne aloft, no matter how confusing and measureless.become the surprises of inven- 
and the prodigies of industry. Human character and conduet—these are supreme, as ever. 
the questions are asked, Who are the men of mark? Who are the coming leaders? it 
ns that people want men at the front, at the top, who stand for, who express these values 
‘als. For they must persist, regardless of whether commun‘cation is by foot messenger 
, and of whether a few thousand or a few billion dollars constitute a fortune. 

means of reaching a large public may change from year to year, but the vital interests 
ankind do not change. They have to do with happiness and character, with life and death, 

conditions of living, with what in the last analysis are moral standards ana values. 


2 


Regardless of tl 


and unselfishness enough to formulate and by their lives proclaim high standards and ideals, 
that community has no right to ask despairingly, Where are the men to lead? It is true 
when the question is put, those who ask are not thinking of their own or any particular town 
ch as they are of the country at large. But the nation can rise no higher than its source. 


e country needs is the unifying process of a simple restatement of what is worth 


he size of any one of our communities, if there are men living there with char- 


Saturday Evening Post, May 17, 1924 
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under the leadership of W. J. Sandford, Di- 
rector of Playgrounds, held their annual lan- 
tern carnival. There were lanterns of all kinds 
entered, not only by children but by adults— 
Japanese and Chinese lanterns, old-time shoe 
box and ship lanterns, and many other varie- 
ties. Prizes were offered for the most beauti- 
ful hand made lantern, the most artistic lan- 
tern purchased at local stores, and the most 
unique lantern. 


A School Building for Community Use.— 
This fall Mt. Clemens, Michigan, will open a 
completely equipped high school containing a 
large swimming pool, a gymnasium and run- 
ning track, a small gymnasium for girls, an 
auditorium seating 1,600 people and having a 
large stage, and a community room with a fire- 
place at one end and a small stage at the other. 
The building, it is expected, will have wide use 
for community purposes. 


Not Large, But Popular!—The Wabash, In- 
diana, Ice and Fuel Company has made avail- 
able in its grounds a miniature swimming pool 
for the children of the neighborhood. The 
swimming pool, which is made of cement, is 
only 8 feet by 10 feet by 4 feet deep. The Ice 
Company has utilized an 8-inch stream of hot 
water which comes from the process of making 
artificial ice and has heretofore been a waste. 
One hundred gallons of clean, hot water are 
run from the building each minute. The cold 
water stream flows constantly, while the hot 
water flow is regulated according to the wishes 
of the swimmers. In one of the lower rooms of 
the company’s plant a dressing room for girls 
has been devised and the girls are allowed to 
use the pool from 1:00 to 5:00 each afternoon. 
Only a few swimmers can occupy the pool at 
one time, but a vast amount of enjoyment is 
derived from it 


Playgrounds in Auburn.—Auburn, New 
York, has five playgrounds which are being 
conducted under the leadership of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Hosmer, Supervisor of Playgrounds. The 
city federation of Parent-Teacher Associations 
is co-operating by providing a special worker 
who is in charge of the club activities. A spe- 
cial feature of the program is the regular after- 
noon concert at each playground, when the 
children bring their favorite records from home 
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and play them on the Victrola. The children 
report playground news events for the local 
papers. Flag Week, Safety First Week and 
Good Book Week have all been observed. 

The American Legion will take charge of the 
annual field day for the children of the play- 
grounds, and a_ Recreation Committee of 
twenty-three members within the Post will 
study the problem of evening hour recreation 
and build up a program of activities. 


Casper, Wyoming, Recognizes Need.— \t a 
Forum Meeting held under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Casper, Wyoming, 
in May, a vigorous resolution was passed, rec- 
ognizing the need of community organization 
and a central meeting place, and urging action 
to secure these benefits. The resolutions read 
in part: 

“Whereas, there is in our city an ever-in- 
creasing consciousness of civic responsibility, 
which consciousness we recognize as one of 
our most valuable assets, and which we feel 
should be quickened into action in every possi- 
ble and proper way for the good of our com- 
munity; and, 

“Whereas, at this time there is in the social 
and civic life of our city a very definite and 
vital need—one which has been so generally 
felt and frequently expressed by our citizens, 
the need of some civic organization or leisure- 
time movement; and, 

“Whereas, said movement must necessarily 
be community-wide in its scope and purposes, 
thoroughly democratic in its type, and founded 
upon the intelligent interest and co-operation 
of those of every class and creed—a movement 
whose program of activities shall be so de- 
signed and adapted as to meet the widely di- 
versified social, civic and recreational require- 
ments of our entire citizenship; and 

“Whereas, there is the most urgent need in 
our city of a Community House with an ade- 
quate auditorium, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
club rooms, headquarters for other civic 
groups, a house which, under the administra- 
tion of a community service, would be main- 
tained as a common gathering place, open to 
all the people of the community, and which 
would provide facilities and activities for men- 
tal, moral and physical growth, for fellowship 
and recreation, for civic service and enjoyment 
of the arts.” 


Industry and Leisure Time 


By 


JAMEs MULLENBACH 


Chairman, Trade Board, Hart, Schaffner and Marx, Chicago, Illinois 


beginning my address I ought to say with 
respect to my relation to the firm of Hart, Schaff- 
ner and Marx, that I act as mediator between the 
mpany on the one hand and the Union on the 
For something over eleven years now 
have been sitting on the mediator’s bench be- 
tween capital and labor. The people nominated 
me for the place and the company accepted. I 
think both have been sorry at times since, but 
they still tolerate me good-naturedly. 


FREEDOM IN INpuUsTRY ESSENTIAL 


| have something of the feeling that one is ex- 
pected to speak with authority. When we pass 
irom art to industry, as we are doing in the pro- 
gram tonight, we pretty nearly exchange Beauty 
for the Beast. It is difficult to pass from art to 
the dirt and grime and sweat of modern indus- 
try, especially industry in its automatic and me- 
chanical phase. Fortunately there is still a large 
part of the industry of the world that offers some 
pportunity for the expression of what we call 
creative impulses. About forty per cent. of 

‘ people still live in rural communities and the 
farmer has the opportunity for the expression of 
his personality that has disappeared from our fac- 
tory organizations. The same thing is largely true 
f our I They still retain in large 
proportion the craft and the skill, despite all the 


yuilding trades. 


mechanical devices that have been introduced for 
cut production. 
itever | may be able to say about industry, 
it say much about leisure time, for I never 
uch of Sometimes I have felt as if I 
twenty-four hours a day and two hours 
time. I have always enjoyed my work. I 
vorked under conditions of freedom, and I 
understand how anyone can be happy un- 
works under those conditions. What sits 
| at the heart of industry today is that men 
work in industry under terms of freedom. 
peaking about the mechanics of industry, 
ganization of industry—those conditions 
the shop organization which make it abso- 
ecessary for leisure time to be wisely used. 


ivered at the Recreation Congress, Springfield, 


The leisure time of the working class in this coun- 
try has been largely won by themselves, through 
their own organization ; and those of the working 
class who have no leisure today are those that 
have not been able to organize themselves. For 
instance, the unorganized woman, the working 
woman of today who is not in the Union, works 
ten hours a day. It is all right for us to speak of 
leisure and the right use of leisure, but when a 
woman works ten hours a day, if she can be said 
to have any leisure it must be a leisure of rest 
rather than of activity. 

MonotoNy DEADENS THE CREATIVE IMPULSE 

I wish to speak about those things that make 
The 


characteristics of all factory organization today 


for the necessity of good use of leisure. 


in large scale production can be stated in these 


First, there has come about disintegration 
of the craft, of the trade. That is true not only 
of the tailors’ trade, but of the mechanics’, the 
In the ordinary automobile 


terms. 


machinists’ trade. 
factory a mechanic may be anything from a 
philosopher to a moron, because the work does 
There is a story of a man 
who was looking for a job as a mechanic. When 
asked what he could do, he found it to 
think, but he said he had been working at an 
automobile plant, where he had put on nut No. 84. 
The woods are full of mechanics of that kind. 


not require any skill. 


hard 


The trades are disintegrated, the processes have 
become so simplified, so sectionalized, that the 
production of the utility instead of requiring one 
man, as in the old times, requires sometimes hun- 
dreds. For instance, it takes a hundred and fifty 
men to make an ordinary suit of clothes- 
The simplification this 


that is, 
a coat, vest and trousers. 
process has brought about has come to mean piece 
work in industry, because it was found to be of 
advantage to pay men not by time but by the 
piece, and thus enlist the interest of the worker in 
Piece work is therefore practically 
That 
Self 


the output. 
established throughout the factory system. 
means two things. It means speed, first. 
interest enlists the efforts of the worker in as 
large an output as possible. The production of 
the garment is not interesting to the 
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worker, nor the quality of the work in it; she is 
interested in the number of buttonholes she can 
turn out in a given time, because on that depends 
the fattening of her pocketbook out of which she 
can buy pleasure in her ‘eisure time. 

\long with speed con es monotony, and that is 
the second result of this system of piece work. 
A girl has no interest in the quality of the utility. 
Let me explain by an illustration. There came 
into my office one morning the head quality man 
of our organization \t one time he had been 
known as the best 


sé 


came in and said to me, 


overcoat man in the city. He 
wish you would look 


, 


| looked at it and | 


overcoat. 


at this overcoat I have on 
said, “That is a fin It is well made.” 
“Yes,” he said, “I made that coat myself and I 
challenge any tailor in this town to find anything 
| feel 
about that coat as any fellow who has written an 


out of the way with it. I am proud of it. 


editorial in this morning’s paper.”” What was he 
talking about? He was talking about the ade- 
quate expression of this creative impulse, for per- 
sonal expression, for self-realization that means 
the doing of things with your own hands. Do 
you think any of the workers out in the shop 
doing piece work would be interested in the total 
output, or how an overcoat is going to look when 
it is finished? Not at all. They are interested 
only in their particular portion of it. Then, the 
monotony! I know what monotony in wo#l!-is. 
[ wore down the hickory handle of a he.ufter 
once, and I afterwards cut off that hand. -And 
kept it to show to some of my social wo¥ker 
friends to prove to them that I once earned: my 
living. It means speed, monotony, and ov.er 
things. The interests and personal desires of the 
individual are inhibited for the time being—for 
the eight hours that are spent at their employment 
in the shops—and that results in mental and ner- 
in the individual. 


vous unbalance You get on a 


street car in Chicago, and by and by three or four 
shop girls get on, laughing, shouting, directing 
attention to themselves, and some of us who have 
been brought up to respect our Puritan inheri- 
tance wonder what has become of that self-control 
which was supposed to be characteristic of the 
\merican. What is happening is that these girls, 
who have for six or eight or ten hours been stand- 
ing or sitting in one place, doing over and over 
the same thing, are simply recovering their men- 
tal balance, and because they are young they are 
doing the things that get it back faster and quicker 
than the rest of us do. That is all. Those of us 


who are older slower in getting back. We are 


LEISURI IME 


glad to. st down in the car and be quiet { 
while, ahd then after supper we begin to re 
some of our normal mental poise. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF PERSONALITY THE T}] 


So iiuch for the causes of this condition among 
ine workers in the shops of this country. \\ her 
ever it exists it furnishes that spark that is s 


f#asy to set off industrial explosions that resw| 


trikes and protests. [ have given you enough of 
the background of the worker to have you under 
stand this telegram sent to this congress hy the 
president of the American Federation of |abor 
It is because the Union—bad as the Union may |x 
at times, for the Union is not prevented by any 
special provision of Providence from making mis- 
takes any more than the rest of us—does do this 
It seeks to restore some of the personal dignity 
to the worker at the bench that the machine has 
robbed him of. It shortens his hours of labor, it 
raises his wage. It insists upon proper treatment 
with regard to hiring and firing. ATI social insti- 
tutions may be tested by the simple principle, 
whether they make for the achievement of per 
sonality or whether they do not. In the ordinary 
industrial organization where the trades are 


r 


broken up you get a condition which makes for 


the depression of the personal spirit. Here is 
just where the folk who are interested in the 
rightful use of leisure time are to come in. The 
Unions do something towards helping out in this 
use of leisure time. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers have every fortnight in Chicago a great 
meeting, with about five or six thousand people 
coming together. They have the finest of orches- 
tras. They do not play jazz; they play classical 
music. They have opera singers hired especially 
for that night. They have speakers, sometimes 
radical and revolutionary, but there they all 
gather. It is their opportunity for some expres- 
sion of that thing they wanted in the time of their 


protest, the time of the strike. 


“Wr Want BREAD AND Roses, Too” 


Mr. Taft has been talking to us so inspiring]) 
about beauty. I want to tell you that beauty sits 
at the heart of everyone. What every soul wants 
is a chance of adequate expression. When the 
strike came on in 1910 in Chicago the men and 
women went on parade and carried placards indi- 
cating their protests. One that was marked by 
genius was, “We want bread and roses, too.” 
The workers of this country want not only bread; 

(Continued on page 369) 
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Recreation and Industry 


A a Tow ERS 


Illinois State 


boy my playgrounds were those of a bi o 

The city was St. Louis, Missouri, where 
spent a part of my boyhood days. Our play- 
grounds were private yards, where we broke win- 
lows and collected our pennies to pay for them, 
vacant lots littered with ash heaps and tin cans, 


m which we were usually driven by the police, 


and a very few spots in the public parks. With 
all of these handicaps there were many devoted 
to outdoor games who never lost an opportunity 


to get into any game being played. 


| have seen most of those who were keen for 


grow into strong men both physically and 


| have seen many who did not take to 


these games either because of no leadership or 


because of the very limited opportunity of that 
develop vicious habits and go to their 
before reaching middle age. 

PATCH” 


(ue Propucts oF “KERRY 


, 1] 


well remember that part of St. Louis 


as “Kerry Patch.” More than_ thirty 


ago 1t was a settlement of the poorer lrish 


mmigrants. It consisted of small miserable 
shacks, goats and tin cans, with no place for play 
except the streets \lmost as babies the children 


vere driven from the street by the police. They 
rally believed that the police were their ene- 
freedom, It 


\s a result of the lack 


mies depriving them of all was a 
ery congested district 


ns and place or environment for play, many 
1 took to petty mischief and to matching 


ts with the police. The police, often outwitted, 
hecame desperate and no doubt were the cause 
icting those who in some instances were 


t, thus developing a bitter hatred between 


e and the growing youth. It has been 


said that because of that condition “Kerry Patch” 
developed more criminals per square acre than 
her part of St. Louis. Was it because of 


] 


instinct or was it because of the lack of 
inity for a better and fuller expression of 
life that congested district ? 


.“Kerry Patch” in St. Louis is no more. 


it the Recreation Congress, Springfield, 


Federaton of Labor 


, great change has taken place. There are two 


‘istinct reasons for the change. One is the 
1igher wage standard, brought about through the 
efforts of the Trade Union movement, which per 
mits better homes than the shacks that once made 
up “Kerry Patch,” and the other is the oppor 
tunity for healthful play and recreation which 
has been developed in St. Louis, no doubt in later 
years through the efforts of your organization. 
St. Louis, like Chicago, has made progress, but 
still 


congested districts with little or no room for play. 


there is still much to be done. There are 


More LEISURE FOR THE WorRKING MAN 


I want to refer briefly to a statement and sta 
tistics made by Ethelbert Stewart, statistician of 
Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. Mr. Stewart is a 
The Rotary Club ot 
.ed him to Decatur during the time of 


the Bureau of 


citizen of |. -atur, Illinois. 


Decatur ' 


the ( tion of the Illinois State Federation of 
| hey gave a dinner in honor of their 
d ushed citizen. The officers of the Illinois 
S Federation of Labor were invited to hear 
h- a. A mass meeting was held that evening with 


Mr. Stewart as the speaker. 

Mr. Stewart said, “With the help of more and 
more modern machinery on the farms fewer peo 
ple will be employed in the future to produce the 
national food supply. The industrial centers will 
continue to grow and the social problems will 
have to be settled in the cities.” Drawing a con- 
trast between wage standards making for good 
citizenship and contentment, and degraded hovels 
and discontentment, he made this statement, “In 
the Chicago district brick manufacturing is sol- 
The 


wage, or least wage paid to any worker, is 72 


idly and thoroughly unionized. minimum 
cents per hour. The Chicago brick are the cheap 
est in the country, selling for $12.00 per thousand. 
The man labor hours per 1,000 brick is one hour 
still 


The workers have 


and fifty-six minutes. In Florida brick is 
made by the old hand method. 
no union. Their wages are 11 cents per hour. 
The man labor hours per 1,000 brick is from 14 
to 16 hours. The highest wages paid in the coun- 


22c 
JID 
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try for making brick is a living wage, paid in 
Chicago, and is the cheapest labor.” 

I merely mention this to show that such work- 
ers need more leisure and play, but they can never 
get it nor can they be helped by your organization 
until such ancient and wasteful methods of manu- 
facturing are abolished. 


WoMEN IN INDUSTRY 


There is one other matter I want to discuss 
with you. It is closely related to your work and 
our work. It is the problem of shorter hours for 
women workers in industry, by legislation, so that 
they may find some time to play with and coddle 
their babies. I refer to the thousands of widows 
and mothers who are employed in industry, in 
many instances as long as ten hours a day. There 
are, too, many young girls employed long hours 
in industry whose health is being weakened. This 
will be reflected in future generations and for it 
this nation will pay. 


THE NATION WILL Pay For CHILD LABOR 


We desire, and so do you, I am informed, that 
the children of this nation be taken out of indus- 
try and permitted to play. If we don’t, the nation 
will pay. We tried to take them out by national 
legislation, but the United States Supreme Court 
has decreed that they must remain in industry 
and be deprived of play until, perhaps, the con- 
stitution is amended, a very slow process, or until 
public sentiment is asserted strongly enough to 
force the change. How unlike Lincoln is our 
United States Supreme Court of today! That 
great patriot of Illinois and of this nation said, 
“We are for the man and the dollar, but in case 
of a conflict between the two, we are for the man 
before the dollar.” How would Lincoln, if he 
were with us, express himself on this evil of the 
child in industry today, who will reflect America 
tomorrow. In the United States one child out of 
every twelve—and for some states one child out 
of every four—is a child laborer. 

Over 1,000,000 children from 10 to 16 years 
of age are working in the United States in fac- 
tories, mills, canneries, agriculture, mines and 
other industries and occupations. Nearly 400,000 
of them are between 10 and 14 years of age. 

In that connection I told you that if America 
does not remove this blot on our glory, placed 
there by the United States Supreme Court, we 
will pay. In the effort to show why we will pay 
I am going to recite a story or poem by Charlotte 

(Continued on page 370) 


Industrial Recreation 


A. H. Wyman, Director of Welfare, Carnegie 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., opened the dis- 
cussion on Industrial Recreation by saying that 
the industrial plant recreation worker has a seri- 
ous problem on his hands in trying to draw into 
recreational activities more than a small percent- 
age of the employees. This difficulty will persist 
until such time as the director himself has ob- 
tained a better understanding of the problem of 
gaining the confidence and full support of the 
plant employees. Other recreation directors pres- 
ent at the meeting in giving their experiences 
corroborated Mr. Wyman’s statement and frankly 
faced the fact that at the present time industrial 
recreation work is running decidedly to athletics 
rather than to forms of recreation which will 
draw in the families of the employees. 

That there is, however, a vast amount of recrea- 
tion being promoted through the welfare depart- 
ment of the industrial plant was brought out by 
Mr. Livingston of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, who stated that from 1920-22 indus- 
try had suffered and that naturally the work of 
the recreation department had been curtailed. In 
spite of this, many of the large industrial plants 
in and about Chicago such as the meat packers, 
steel industries and large mail order houses are 
providing recreation for many thousands of em- 
ployees, Armour Company alone reaching 30,000. 

The discussion brought out very clearly a num- 
ber of the problems confronting welfare and 
recreation workers in industrial plants. It is a 
fact that because most employees still feel that 
recreation as well as welfare work is too much 
of the parental type, it is difficult to gain the 
confidence of the men and their families to the 
point where they will take advantage of the rec- 
reation program. Many of those taking part in 
the discussion felt that the average executive has 
become tired of paying employees to play on 
company time, and the feeling is fast becoming a 
conviction that to be successful recreation oppor- 
tunities must be provided for the men and their 
families in their own leisure time. This gave ex- 
pression to the opinion that community recreation 
will eventually be the solution of the problem and 
that employees as citizens of any community must 
develop a sentiment for community recreation 
among employers rather than have the employer 
offering a program of recreation to his workers. 


*Discussion at Recreation Congress, Springfield, Illinois, Octo- 
ber 11, 1923 
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Industrial Recreation 


Joun M. GLENN 


Secretary, Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 


long ago, I read an interesting book on 
the South Sea Islands by Frederick O’Brien. He 


related the sorrowful story of the fast diminishing 

tants of the Marquesan Islands. These 
were former cannibal islands owned by the 
‘rel Where there were thousands of physi- 


cally perfect natives before the advent of the 
hites, a hundred or so years ago, there are now 
undreds and it will not be long before the beau- 
tifully tattooed Marquesans will be as extinct as 
the Dodo. 


lity among these islanders, Mr. O’Brien 


One of the reasons for the astonishing 


says, is the lack of play. 
\7J 


\larquesans had games, dances, weird tribal cere- 


In the olden days the 
monies which gave them an opportunity for dis- 
play of physical and mental talent. They played 
the joy of a free people. Life was not a dull, 
otonous enterprise of copra collecting, as it is 
day. Even with the decimating tribal wars be- 
fore the whites cast their shadow on the Mar- 
uesan Islands they were populous and happy. 

t may be a far cry from the sad fate of the 


South Sea Islanders to recreation in industry but 
the principle undoubtedly that “all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy” finds its example in 


illustrations. 

\ll of the large manufacturing institutions in 
his country now make provisions for recreation 
The large meat packing 
ses of Chicago encourage athletic sports. The 


Natio} al Cash 


tor their employees. 


Register Company of Dayton, 
has bowling teams supported by the com- 
ind a button company of Rochester, N. Y., 
lams that bowling is the most popular sport 
the ive introduced. A league has been formed 
here is great rivalry between the teams. 


\rmour and Company has bowling teams and the 
first captain of the bowling club which consists 
of members of teams from probably twenty or 
irty departments, was Mr. Harding, General 


Superintendent of the company. Some glorious 
battles are fought on the alleys. Bowling, by the 


one of the best exercises in the world to 
Keep one from becoming too thick amidships, as 


repared for the Recreation Congress held at Spring- 


doctors will tell you. Armour and Company has 
a well equipped gymnasium that cost several hun- 
dred thousand dollars next to its general office 
building in the stock yards, where well-qualified 
physical instructors instruct classes every half 
hour in calisthenics and other physical drills. 
Basket ball, volley ball, hand ball and other games 
are played and there is an excellent natatorium in 
the basement. Swift and Company have a big 
club house on the south side and both Swift and 
Armour have recreation centers in the country 
where employees spend week-ends and their vaca- 
tions, if they desire, under the most pleasant 
surroundings. 

Athletic meets are conducted by Sears, Roebuck 
and Company employees on the large and attrac- 
tive field connected with the plant. These field 
days are events well worth seeing. The athletic 
field of Sears, Roebuck and Company has baseball 
grounds and twelve tennis courts with dressing 
rooms in addition to their field for track meets. 

Not long ago I was on the West Side in Chicago 
during a noon hour when my attention was at- 
tracted by at least a half dozen games of baseball 
played by girls at the Calumet 
Company factory. 


saking Powder 
Those girls were pitching 
curves, catching hot ones and sliding to bases 
with all the joyous abandon of youth. Their 
costumes were particularly adapted for baseball 
as they wear white knickerbocker suits at their 
work in the factory. Anyone who gives the mat- 
ter any thought must appreciate that those girls 
went back to their work after the noon hour in 
a more satisfied frame of mind and in better 
physical condition than if they had merely sat 
around on benches and talked on the usual sub- 
jects which are popular among girls of that age. 
Physical recreation is one of the specialties of the 
plants of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Companies and of the Western Electric Company 
with its 35,000 employees at Hawthorne and the 
physical directors of those companies will tell you 
that the employees are in better condition as to 
health and accidents are fewer as a result of 
development of the play spirit. 

The various plants of the Illinois Steel Com- 
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pany at South Chicago, Gary and Joliet develop 
some fine athletes. The field events of the Labor 
Day Field Day on September third at Gleason 
field in Gary included horseshoe pitching, tugs of 
war, soccer, tennis and the usual track and field 
events. There was a miniature circus, four acts 
of vaudeville and carnival features, and of course 
This was the 


music by the steel workers’ band. 


tenth field day at Gleason field. The Gary works 
team of light weight basket ball players were the 
champions of Lake County, Indiana, for 1923. 
The chemical library, the mechanical department 
and seyeral other departments had competing 
teams. The Good Fellow Club Bowling League 
of the South Works plant of the Illinois Steel 
Company has been organized for the season of 
1923 and 1924, with an enrollment of twenty-two 
teams. 

A good many factories have their own bands 
and the pride the employees take in these musical 
organizations is an important factor in maintain- 
[ do not know 


ing plant interest and efficiency. 
whether the time will ever come when employees 
will work to music but the United States Navy 
has a standing order, “The band will play while 
Regular concerts are given by 


The Women’s 


coaling ship.” 

musical clubs in some factories. 
\ssociation of the Parke Davis Company gives 
entertainments twice a week during the noon 
hour with some of the best talent in Detroit being 


\t the Miller and Locke Company 


represented. 
the employees join in occasional community sing- 
ing led by the shop orchestra. 

The symphony orchestra of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company is a wonderful organization 


greatly in demand for public entertainments. 
Marshall Field and Company of Chicago have a 
choral society and members who attend seventy- 
five per cent of the rehearsals are given an extra 
vacation. John \Wanamaker Company and Wil- 
liam Filene’s Sons Company also have choral 
clubs. 

A good many plants have club rooms and club 
houses, usually equipped with an auditorium, 
reading rooms, parlors and sometimes bathrooms 
[n some of these the mem- 


from $1.00 to $25.00 a year, 


and lodging rooms 
bership fees rang 
with an average of about $3.50, although a good 


many of them do not have any dues at all, and in 


e privilege of belonging to 
Some of the 


a majority of cases tl 
the club iS Open to all employees. 
club houses are open for most of the twenty-four 
hours; others are open only at noon and for a 


short time in the evening, particularly club rooms 
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and club houses located near factories. On 


| 


the earliest of these club houses in Chicago, esta})- 
lished by the Deering Works of the International 
Harvester Company, includes women’s room, re- 
ception hall, smoking room, pool room, bowling 
alley, gymnasium outfit, and an assembly room 
seating 600 persons. 

The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company at 
Akron, Ohio, has a big club house for its 11,000 
employees with dining rooms on the first and 
second floor, an auditorium on the third, a }ovww)- 
ing alley and a swimming pool, and shower baths 
in the basement. 

A good many mining companies have club 
houses, one of them a recreation building built 
by the Homestake Mining Company of |-ead, 
S. D., including a theatre, library, gymnasium, 
bowling alley, plunges, shower baths and swim- 
ming pools. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company of Bev- 
erly, Massachusetts, donated to its employees a 
country club house located in the center of exten- 
sive athletic grounds, containing tennis courts, 
baseball diamond, golf course, cricket and track 
fields, and large grounds for gun club and trap 
shooting. The interior of the club house, which 
is an exceedingly attractive building architectur- 
ally, includes bowling alleys, billiard pool tables, 
and a large reading room, dance hall and a per- 
fectly appointed theatre. The membership fee is 
$2 a year. 

The Wagner Electric Manufacturing Company 
has six basket ball teams. 

All these recreation features which I have de- 
scribed—and I might talk of them for an hour 
but I have given a sufficient number of examples 
to indicate the modern tendency in progressive 
manufacturing plants to develop the play spirit 
are beneficial, of course, to employees. They are 
a change from their work which sometimes ma) 
be monotonous and uninteresting in these days of 
mass production, when individual craftsmanship 
has been so largely succeeded by machine opera- 
tions. A man or a woman who does not play 1s 
apt to have a dull outlook and to suffer physically 
as well as mentally. 

Men and women who play have the advantage 
of social relationship and the educational adyan- 
tages that go with community interest. They 
make better citizens. They have an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the managers of the 
factories. There is nothing like a bowling game 
or a baseball game to break down the barriers of 
caste. 
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stenographer, while I was dictating this, 
med that we should not overlook the recrea- 


dancing tor employees. She thought the 


idvantages and relaxation the most impor- 
ilues but recognized the factor of exercise, 
ularly when one is inelined to be slightly 
veigl 
e subject of recreation in factories would 


e complete without some information as to 


ns for emplovees. 


INS FOR EMPLOYEES 
st ten years the practice of giving 
ns with full pay to non-salaried employees 
is spread, although heretofore it has been cus- 


to give paid vacations only to salaried 
ees. his development has been hastened 
vrowing feeling among employers that 
s little justice in giving vacations to minor 


s or offce workers without according similar 


leges to faithful mechanics, who by their 
lirectly contribute to the profits of a con- 
us methods of granting paid vacations to 


ige-earners are in effect. For example, a 
Western rubber company, employing 
persons, has announced that, effective this 


mer, it will give its non-salaried employees 


vacations the length of which shall be dependent 
ipon the term of service with the company. Those 


have been employed between two and three 
will be given one week’s vacation with pay; 

se employed three years or more will be given 
eeks’ vacation with pay. The vacation pay 
workers will be based upon the standard 


umber of working hours per week at the aver- 


Che pay of piece workers during 
tion will be based upon the average piecework 


ngs for one month preceding the vacation. 
the case of a large paper manufacturing 


iny having about 1,000 employees a some- 
lifferent system is in effect. Those factory 
ers who have been continuously employed 
tir years are allowed four days’ vacation 


pay. A week’s vacation with pay is allowed 
those employed between from five to ten 

vears and two weeks’ vacation with pay to all 
ive been employed for more than ten 


ployers who are using the plan of paid 


va ns for wage-earners express themselves as 
vell satished with the results and find the expense 


relatively small. As the practice of allow- 


ng paid vacations to wage-earners as a matter of 
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good business policy and of fairness to all em 
ployees develops, modifications of the plans men- 
tioned will no doubt take place. 

In several instances of’ which the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board has record the plant 
is shut down for a week or two, either in July or 
August, to make general repairs, and often to 
take an inventory. During this time all except a 
few who are specially needed are obliged to take 
a vacation, generally without pay. 

In the case of a detached office, all employees 
with a record of three months’ service are given 
a paid vacation of three days. An additional day’s 
vacation is given for each consecutive month’s 
service beyond three months, but, except in special 
cases, all paid vacations are limited to two weeks 
in any one year. 

Illinois Steel Company generally allows em- 
ployees paid on a monthly basis, who have been 
with the company one year or more, two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. 

The Leader Iron Works of Decatur, IIl., grants 
a week’s vacation to office employees but outside 
of a few instances among shop foremen does not 
extend the vacation privileges to plant employees, 
nor is the practice customary in Decatur. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Company allows 
vacation to all plant employees who are on a 
monthly basis. 

Swift and Company, Armour and Company, 
and all other large packing establishments, re- 
cently adopted a plan under which all plant em- 
ployees who have been in service from three to 
five years, are given a week’s vacation each year. 
The shorter period is for women workers. If 
the employees prefer to work they are given the 
extra week’s pay. 

The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
grants a week’s vacation to hourly men for those 
in the service one year or more. The General 
Electric, Westinghouse and Stewart Warner have 
in force a plan along somewhat similar lines. 

Deere & Company of Moline allow foremen, 
clerks and office help two weeks’ vacation after 
one year’s service, with a week’s vacation for 
those who have been in service only six months. 

The Commonwealth Edison Company grants 
vacations to plant employees who have been with 
the company for fourteen years, one day’s vaca- 
tion being allowed for each year’s service over 
the fourteen year period. 

The Chicago Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union has 
an agreement with employers under which the 

(Continued on page 366) 








A Summer Playground in an 





Industrial 


‘Town 


MARGARET ALLEN HUFF 


Director of Playgrounds, Natrona, Pennsylvania 


Li cated twet 
Natrona, Pa., a 


three miles from Pittsburgh 1s 
anufacturing town with a popu- 
lation of nearly 7,000 
which is largely for- 
eign-born. As in all 
thickly settled com- 
munities, the yards 
are few in number 
and quite small, traf- 
fic is very much con- 
gested and the chil- 
dren are forced to 
use the streets for 
play. 

Realizing the need 





for a playground, the 








townspeople last year 
began to look about 





Eppie Never MISSED A : 
SINGLE SESSION DuRING THI for adequate space. 
PLAYGROUND SEASON IN Nothing was avail- 


) 


NATRONA, PA 

able except the 

school yard. This, though small, was well-adapted 
for play purposes, with large stone steps in front 
of the school building accommodating a goodly 
number for story hour, and with a seven-foot 
fence surrounding it. Thirty-five shade trees 


added greatly the attractiveness of the play- 


ground. 


How We Started 


Early in the year a committee was chosen con- 
sisting of three town commissioners, three school 
directors and a layman. The committee was 


known as the Playground Committee of Harri- 
son Township. At their first meeting the com- 
missioners agreed to place all money collected as 
fines from violations of the Volstead Act, reck- 
less driving and similar offences in a fund to be 
known as the Children’s Playground Fund. The 
School Board then voted to pay one-half of all 
expenses incurred. This solved the financial prob- 
lem at once and the sum of $2,500 was imme- 
diately at the disposal of the Committee. 
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Planning the Playground 


The next step was the layout of the playground 
and the provision of apparatus and leadershiy 
We were fortunate in securing the services of a 
splendid physical director and together we set 
about the task of learning what nearby cities were 
doing and how they were conducting their work. 
We submitted a plan to the committee and when 
it had been approved we secured an industrial 
art teacher and two assistants. Meanwhile, the 
ground had been equipped and we were ready to 
start the work. 


The Opening of the Playground 

The playground was open for six weeks, the 
hours being from 10 to 12 and from 1:30 to 4. 
We tried the plan of asking the children to come 
in play-togs and a splendid response was secured, 
many of the foreign-born children coming in 
khaki bloomers and middies. At first we found 
it advisable to hold inspection each morning, 
sending home all the children who were dirty. 
This had the desired effect and soon inspection 
became unnecessary. 


Equipment 

The playground was made as attractive as pos- 
sible. The shade trees with large green and oak 
lawn seats beneath them, the newly painted ap- 
paratus and the American flag floating overhead 
combined to make a pleasing appearance. 

The equipment consisted of a giant stride, 
four slides of varying length, six seesaws, six 
baby, six junior and six high swings, four 9 x 
12’ sand boxes, an Ocean Wave and two drink- 
ing fountains. Among our properties were an 
American flag, eight automobiles, six express 
wagons, nine kiddie-bikes, six wheelbarrows and 
a kit consisting of two basketballs and baskets, 
one volley ball, one medicine ball, two playground 
balls, two bats, one set of quoits and one net. 
We also had a croquet set, six large lawn sets, 4 
portable Victrola and folk dance records, six 
Miller balls, six novelty balls, twelve jumping 
ropes, a fifty-yard tape méasure, a garden hose, 
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A SUMMER 


plete set of My Bookhouse for Children, 

als for weaving, knotting and sewing, a 

kit, four oil cans, wax for slides and sim- 
] 


een the trees and the iron fence was a 5’ 
extending around three sides of the play- 


We roped this off, using the concrete 


vhich ran around the schoolhouse as the 
route. This made an excellent auto track 


1 


e the children a safe place to “speed.” 


livided our children into four groups: 
roup I—Children under six years 
oup I1—Children from six to eight years 


up I1I—Girls eight years and over 
up IV—Boys eight years and over 


11 


ollowing program was conducted: 
10:15 Assembly 

Flag Salute 

Patriotic Song 


Notices and group assignments 


Singing, rhythmic and dramatic 

Fames 

sip I]—Sand boxes, automobiles, kiddie 
bikes 

up II1]—Sewing and weaving 


p I\ \pparatus 


up I—Track vehicles 


roup I]—Slides, quoits, apparatus 
Group II] 
oup IV—Athletics 


\pparatus 


*} 


Volley ball 2. Playground ball 3. Dodge 
ball 4. Dodge bat ball 5. Croquet 
12:00 
oup singing 
- 7 
ismissal 
-30 


up I—Storytelling 

up II—Miscellaneous activities 
up III—Folk dances and games 
up IV—Apparatus 

3:15 

up I—Miscellaneous activities 

up I1—Supervised games 

up I]I—Storytelling and handwork 

up I1V—National Athletic Badge Tests 
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3 :15—4 :00 
Group I—Sand boxes, slides, swings 
Group [I—Storytelling 
Group III—Apparatus 
Group IV—1. Ball games and relays 
2. Water battles 


In addition to the regular program, we had such 





special events as water battles—using our garden 
hose—hikes camp fire suppers and swimming 


parties in the Allegheny River. 
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LINING UP FOR THE AUTOMOBILE RACE ON THE PLay- 
GROUND AT NATRONA, Pa. 


During the six weeks’ program we did not have 
a single accident, not one piece of apparatus was 
injured and no property was stolen. Our average 
daily attendance was 440. On one afternoon we 
reached a high point attendance of 600. 

Our Twilight Exhibit—On the evening of 
August 16 we gave a twilight exhibit in which 500 
children participated. More than a _ thousand 
spectators assembled for the program. The events 
were singing and rhythmic games, folk and ath- 
letic dancing, rope jumping and ball bouncing 
specialties and relays. The delight of the chil 
dren and their parents and friends greatly repaid 
the leaders for their summer’s effort. 

This summer we are planning for greater 
activities and every effort will be put forth to 
make the Natrona playground an ideal center. 











‘The Leisure Time of Workers 


1 


The proceedings of the Conference on Work- 
ing Men’s Leisure held in connection with the 
League of Nations in Geneva during June, 1924, 
which are published in the June issue of the 
National Labor Review tell a fascinating story 
of what is being done in a number of foreign 
countries and in the United States for the spare 
time of the working man. 
presented was devoted to the 
influence of housing conditions on the use of 
leisure and was given by Mr. Raymond Unwin, 


The first address 


Past President of the Town Planning Institute. 
Mr. Unwin advocated the garden-city plan which 
would eliminate the congestion of city districts, 
would provide land in connection with every 
home for a garden and sufficient open space in the 
neighborhood of a considerable group of homes 
for games and open air recreation and would con- 
serve leisure by making it unnecessary for the 
worker to spend time and energy in reaching his 
work. 

Mr. Unwin also made a strong plea for the 
introduction of handcraft as a part of the leisure 
time program. “It is difficult,” he said, “to see 
any other channel through which mankind is to 
recover an appreciation of the true values in life 
and a recognition of the essential pleasure of 
useful work which is necessary to restore the 
balance of ideals which modern industrial civili- 
zation has upset . . If, in addition to 
their industrial work, a considerable proportion 
of mankind were able to take up some handcraft 
employment in their leisure hours, there would be 
a new realization of many things which have been 
lost sight of. The character and conditions of 
pleasurable work will be recognized as well as 
the enthralling interest of exercising even in a 
simple degree the creative faculties and of ex- 
pressing the individual fancies and love of beauty 
in material form.” Mr. Unwin also pointed out 
that it is not enough to secure leisure. “There 
must also be secured,” he said, “those conditions 
of life which will afford reasonable opportunities 
for making good use of the leisure and there must 
also be arranged adequate training in the various 
branches of handcraft and of the simpler, sci- 
entific and artistic occupations, the practice of 
which may constitute the useful and pleasurable 
employment of leisure. In this way leisure may 
once more become one of the main schools of 
life.” 
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The Leisure of the Young Worker 


In a paper entitled The Leisure of the ¥. 


Worker recognition was given to a report of the 
World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A. of the 


work of that organization in developing a 

gram of all-round activities for the working man. 
Mention was made, as typical examples, of the 
program of the Y. M. C. A. College for Work- 
ing Boys 1n Scotland, with its games and recrea- 
tion evenings; of the dramat‘c and musical e1ter- 
tainments, the dances and educational activities 
conducted in Y. M. C. A. buildings in Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia ; of the centers in Constantinople 
with their clubrooms, pool and billiard rooms and 
their educational and cultural programs; and of 
the educational work in the United States. 

For those who are not fully familiar with 
leisure time developments in some of the Euro- 
pean countries, the account of what is being done 
in Sweden, Belgium and Czecho-Slovakia for the 
leisure time of the working man will come as a 
thrilling story. 

In Sweden 

In Sweden we learn that the eight-hour act 
passed in 1920 has added another motive to the 
many which during at least forty years have made 
the social and cultural improvement of manual 
workers not only the main object of organized 
labor but also a generally accepted and ever-grow- 
ing obligation on the part of the state and the 
community. Since 1894 the Riksdag has _allo- 
cated considerable sums to sport and _ shooting 
clubs—610,000 kroner in the fiscal year 1923- 
1924. During the past few years the state has 
made loans of about 500,000 kroner for the or- 
ganization of sports grounds in various districts, 
in addition to which fifty-three grounds have been 
opened or extended as emergency works for the 
unemployed at a total cost of 1,600,000 kroner. 
The municipalities have also devoted considerable 
sums to similar ends. The municipality of Stock- 
holm, for instance, allocated over 100,000 kroner 
for sports in 1924. 

It has been difficult to determine what effect 
increased leisure has had in Sweden. A study of 
the subject in 1922 showed a wide difference of 
opinion. Some pointed out that increased leisure 
was largely spent at expensive and demoralizing 
amusement, while others drew attention to the 
increased interest in studies, sport and home life 
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followed the reduction of hours of work. 
believed by a number of organizations that 
ight-hour day has helped the development of 
he modern sport movement, originally con- 
| to young people of the well-to-do classes, 
of late years spread considerably among 
g workers. [he most popular summer sport 
otball; in winter skiing is the favorite lei- 
in many places, for instance 
Stockholm, the workers’ interest in sailing 
motoring 1s very great, and they often suc- 
in cutting the rather heavy costs involved 
nstructing their sailing and motor boats in 
spare time. Shooting is still very wide- 
spread and swimming is general in a country 
here water 1s so eas) of access. In various 
laces women workers have begun to use their 
lays for walking expeditions, and women’s 
gymnastic clubs and rambling societies have been 
formed in certain factories. Many of the chief 
sports societies now have special branches for 
men members. 
[he active participation of workers in educa- 
and the circle study movement seem also to 
e increased since the eight-hour law came 


into being Increased leisure has also resulted 


more home building and home gardening and 
the greater enjoyment of home life. 
Workers’ Leisure Committees in Belgium 


Belgium has taken significant action through 
he organization of Workers’ Leisure Committees 


provide for the increased spare time brought 
bout by the eight-hour day. Shortly after the 
frst discussion in the House of Representatives 
n the eight-hour day law, the Standing Commit- 


1 


tee of the Provincial Council of Hainault in April, 
1919, appointed a committee “to consider imme- 
liately what the worker will do with his eight 
rs’ spare time, and to discover wholesome 
of recreation for him and the means of 
iding them.” The example of Hainault was 
wed by the Province of Brabant, where a 
mittee on workers’ leisure was organized in 
December, 1919, and by the Province of Liege, 
where a special leisure committee was established. 
Liege Committee—The program of the 

Liege Committee included cinematograph enter- 
ainment three days a week, dances on public 
lidays, game rooms and reading rooms, lec- 
and a library. The Liege Committee has 
levoted much of its energy to decentralized work 
out through twenty-five local committees. 
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Other phases of the Committee’s work have been 
the organization ot a public library and the en- 
couragement by grants, prizes and competitions ot 
the establishment of classes in dramatic arts, the 
festivals of the Provincial Federation of Choral 
Societies, poultry-keeping, gardening and dom- 
estic training. 

The Brabant Committee 

The Brabant Committee on Workers’ Leisure 
lays special stress on family life as the 
most desirable use of spare time from the 
point of view of the community. “Family 
life should be fostered for the benefit of 
adults of all ages. The worker ought to spend 
by far the greater part of his spare time in his 
home, for it is impossible to offer him outside 
recreation every day, and he should find whole- 
some recreation in his own home.” With this 
in view the Brabant Committee organizes exhibi- 
tions, lectures and classes covering subjects of 
all kinds such as house furnishing, reproductions 
of good pictures for the home, housekeeping, 
market gardening, horticulture and poultry-keep- 
ing. 

As in Liege, the Provincial Committee works 
through local leisure committees, which must in- 
clude representatives of employers and workers 
in equal numbers. On presenting their financial 
estimates and programs, the local committees re- 
ceive annual grants from the Province out of a 
credit of 10,000 francs. 

A sum of 10,000 francs is allotted in the pro- 
vincial budget for the provision of educational ad- 
visers. When requested the Provincial Com- 
mittee appoints one of its members or a special 
delegate to act as educational adviser to individ- 
uals or associations which wish to provide facili- 
ties for the use of the workers in their spare time. 

For the installation and furnishing of workers’ 
leisure institutes a sum of 30,000 frances is al- 
lotted. A further credit of 5,000 francs is set 
aside for the allocation of grants to communes 
for the installation or erection of reading rooms, a 
section of such rooms or a separate room to be 
reserved for children. For the securing of a 
collection of educational moving pictures a sum 
of 10,000 francs is allotted, the Brabant Com- 
mittee believing the moving picture to be a power- 
ful aid to education and recreation which should 
not be neglected. 

For the organization of popular classes in elo- 
cution and music a sum of 20,000 francs is set 
aside for distribution to communes and dramatic 


or musical societies who can show that in a period 
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of six months they provided at least twelve free 


classes in a public or private building. 

Other appropriations are made for educational 
work, lectures and for the performance of folk 
songs, the Committee believing that music of this 
kind, which is the legacy of the past, is more 
readily learned 


With folk songs 


of a simple 


y the people than any other. 
is grouped more modern music 
character with attractive airs and 
lt is considered that both 


vivid, forceful words 
the songs of the past and the simpler songs by 
modern composers should be within the reach of 
all. 

A further credit of 5,000 francs is allotted for 
erants to institutes which organize visits by the 
workers to exhibitions and museums. A special 
credit in the budget is set aside for financial assist- 
ance to associations which provide physical train- 


ing for the workers through gymnastics, athletics 


or games. A provincial grant may be given 
toward the cost of apparatus and equipment, 
prizes, certificates and handbooks; the hire of 


grounds, private rooms, boats, equipment and en- 
trance fees to swimming baths. 

The Brabant Committee is distinguished by the 
fact that it was the first to adopt a resolution in 
favor of a national workers’ leisure organization. 
The idea was put forward in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in February of 1922 by a member of 
the House who introduced a bill for the establish- 
ment of a national workers’ leisure organization, 
the object of which would be to encourage and 
multiply all efforts and organizations for assisting 
the workers to the best use of their leisure time. 

The Hainault Committee—The Workers’ Lei- 
sure Committee of the Province of Hainault, 
which has been operating for four years, is made 
up of not less than 112 volunteer members, includ- 
ing employers, trade union secretaries, ministers 
of religion, teachers, doctors, lawyers, agricul- 
turists, deputies and Senators, librarians and rep- 
Workers’ Education Com- 
mittee. The variety of interests and of expert 


resentatives of the 


knowledge represented on the Committee have 
made it possible to set up seven sub-committees, 
each of which is in charge of one division of the 
work as follows: housing, gardens and allotments, 
small stock-raising and intellectual and moral 
training. 

In October, 1920, the Provincial Council voted 
a sum of 1,000,000 francs for the work of the 
Workers’ Leisure Committee. The vote was 
unanimous, the members of the Council being 
convinced that no matter how great the effort re- 
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quired it must be carried through since, to quote 
the words of Paul Pasteur, “the future of our 
race, Our country, and even, one may say, of 
humanity is at stake.” 

Housing has been one of the chief interests of 
this Committee. The Belgium Workers’ Leisure 
Committees have conceived of their function, in 
relation to the housing problem, to be that of 
beautifying the workers’ homes, and the object 
of the Hainault Committee is to provide the work- 
ers’ homes with everything which would con- 
tribute to comfort and good taste. In more than 
two years the Committee has done excellent work 
for the improvement of furniture for workin 
class homes by organizing competitions and ex- 


o- 
The Committee 
has bought a large number of plates from the 
best Belgian engravers and has made prints from 
these which it sells at cost price to workers. It 


hibitions and granting prizes. 


also sells color prints, illustrated books, china 
and pottery, and has set up a picture framing 
shop where short courses in framing are given. 
Art exhibitions and the provincial journal on art 
and decoration also do their part in raising the 
level of culture among the workers. 

Much has been done to promote the formation 
of workers’ gardens and allotments through finan- 
cial assistance and advice and to encourage the 
cultivation of trees and flowers around the home. 

The plans of the Committee include educational! 
gymnastics for children and adults, games and 
sports, the establishment of play fields and athletic 
grounds, the training of instructors and propa- 
ganda in favor of physical culture. 
the plans into effect programs for courses in 


In putting 


physical training were drawn up, athletic grounds 
were laid out and training courses were started. 
In addition, the Committee has given financial 
support to the establishment of play fields and 
athletic grounds by various communes. 

Musical and dramatic art have been developed 
to a marked degree. Musical festivals, the re- 
vival of folk songs, competitions for good songs, 
classes in theatrical production and dramatic fes- 
tivals, with prizes to stimulate the writing of 
plays, are features of the program. Other activi- 
ties include the organization of libraries, discus- 
sion work, excursions and workers’ institutes. 

The leisure committees in Belgium, the report 
points out, make no effort to force a program on 
the workers and his freedom to use his spare 
time as he chooses remains untouched. “Initiative, 
encouragement and guidance to the workers in 
the use of their spare time are essential, but 
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mly when they reach the full development of 
all their faculties and of their personality will 


t] find the real use and the real meaning of 


”” 


se of Spare Time in Czecho-Slovakia 

ie result of the passage of the eight-hour act 
December, 1919, in Czecho-Slovakia has meant 
an intensive development of the work of existing 
agencies and there are many cooperative societies 

iding channels for the use of leisure. 
e working people in Czecho-Slovakia take a 
keen interest in physical exercise, and it is esti- 
| that the number of workers or members 
heir families belonging to workers’ gymnastic 
societies is 500,000. All these societies provide 
their members with plenty of facilities for using 
their spare time in sports, gymnastics and out- 
door games. In addition, there are the well- 
sokol gymnastic societies and workers’ 


gymnastic societies, the object of which is the 
physical and manual education of the working- 
classes. In 1905 they formed the Union of 
Workers’ Gyminastic Societies which in 1922 
comprised 850 societies with a membership of 
93,000. Four hundred public demonstrations 
ere organized, 1,400 walks and 1,900 excur- 
sions. The societies maintained schools and 


courses for training instructors and Boy Scout 


rs 


in addition to these societies aiming at physical 


education in general, the Czecho-Slovak workers 
have also formed organizations for special pur- 
poses. Thus cycling clubs have been formed and 
in 1910 a workers’ travel association affiliated to 
the Labor Academy came into being. The pur- 


pose of this is to make the workers acquainted 

with the beauties of nature, improving their 

ledge of natural history, and enable them to 

visit foreign countries. Holiday camps exist for 

e children of workers and there are football 

associations, the Federation of Boy Scouts and 
similar organizations. 

Union of Workers’ Gymnastic Societies in 

1922 comprised 96 musical clubs, 124 choral so- 


cleties and 484 dramatic societies, 283 of which 
owned their own stage and properties. Visits to 
museums were organized under the guidance of 
talented persons and many local libraries were 
established. 


number of organizations are devoted ex- 
Clusively to workers’ education. The most im- 
portant is the Labor Academy, which has sub- 


sidized a school for officials and organizers, 
started traveling libraries and given courses of 
various kinds. In addition, it has organized holi- 
day courses, country holiday camps, artistic eve- 
nings and concerts. A number of other groups 
are conducting workers’ education centers and 
giving theoretical and practical courses. The 
Association of Young Country Workers has done 
much to organize facilities for the use of the 
spare time of agricultural workers. It is particu- 
larly interested in music and drama. One section 
formed in 1922 comprises not less than 2,135 
such clubs which gave 6,567 plays in the course 
of the year. 

In February, 1919, the National Assembly 
passed an act for the organization of free popu- 
lar courses in civic education. In a central town 
of each district committees must be set up to or- 
ganize lectures and courses in civic education in 
all the communes of the district, which must 
supply the buildings, other expenditures being 
met partly by the state and partly by the district 
and communal authorities. An additional act 
made it compulsory for every commune of over 
400 inhabitants in which there was an elementary 
school to provide a library. A considerable part 
of the funds made available through the law pro- 
viding that ten per cent. of the net profits of 
mining undertakings must be deducted for the 
benefit of the workers and devoted to schemes 
of general interest to them, has been expended 
on workers’ institutes for facilitating rational use 
of spare time, such as public halls for lectures, 
entertainments, games and libraries. 


City Workers’ Spare Time in the United States 


This report showed how the movement for 
workers’ leisure in the United States was influ- 
enced by special war-time activities and by the 
coming of prohibition; how the need for Ameri- 
canization, the assimilation of the aliens, has 
stimulated the leisure time movement; how the 
tendency in this country has been to develop com- 
munity recreation rather than welfare activities 
in the factories and how the general public pro- 
vision for recreation through municipal funds 
has gone far to meet the needs of the working 
man. The social clubs, fraternal orders and 
other small groups providing for the leisure of 
the working man were discussed as well as the 
part played by community agencies. The work- 
ers’ education movement and work of the labor 
colleges were also discussed. 
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Spare Lime in the Country 


A discussion of this subject stressed the Eng- 


lish experiment in organization which has much 


to offer America and other countries in their 


rural planning. 


The unit of organization in 


England as in 
many foreign countries is the village, and there 


are few English lages which cannot show evi- 


dence of past ende for social life. In re- 
cent years, however, several factors have con- 
tributed to making more articulate the workers’ 


1 


desire that they themselves shall take the leading 


part in a quickened movement toward better liv- 


ing in the country lhe organization of agricul- 


tural workers is nized as one of the factors 


which have definitely determined their attitude. 


It is no new thing that there should be village 


organizations responsible for providing the popu- 


lation with leisure time opportunities. Outdoor 


games have always made a strong appeal to the 


English agricultural worker. There have long 


been cricket and tball clubs, village reading 
and club rooms used for recreation, the Bell 
Ringers’ Association, local branches of the 


Mothers’ Union. It 


last decade, however, before 


Friendly Society and the 
was well within the 
there was any organized study of the provision 


life. In 1922 a 


Development was 


for rural recreation and social 


Standing Council on Rural 
established to link up public authorities and vol- 
National Federation 


of Women’s Institutes designed to train in home 


untary groups such as the 


crafts and cooperative activities, and village clubs 
established as centers for all social, physical and 


mental recreation hese clubs, conducted on 
self-supporting lines with the control vested in a 
committee elected by the members, are affiliated 
in a Village Clubs Association which acts as an 
advisory body, supplying local committees with 
plans for the conversion of army huts into vil- 
lage homes and furnishing information of all 
kinds. now 529 affiliated clubs. 

On the educational side the Workers’ Educa- 
and the Adult School Move- 


ment are providing classes, lectures and study 


There ars 


tional Association 
clubs. 

In the last five or six years there has been a 
remarkable response throughout the country dis- 
tricts to the efforts of two societies which are 
doing valuable work in the education of the people 
British Drama League with 

societies, and the Village 


through drama—the 
150 
Drama Society, which give opportunity for vil- 


Both 


affiliated village 


lage people to participate in the drama. 


TIME OF 





WORKERS 

these organizations have “costume cupboa: 
and a library of plays, which can be loaned 
groups. The Drama Society sends coaches 
villages requiring help and a minimum fee 
10s per play produced is charged for a trainer's 
services in addition to travelling expenses 
hospitality when necessary. Dramatic comp 
tions and festivals are a part of the plan, and 


) 


have played a real part in country life for many 


In 1919 the British Federation of Musical 
Competition Festivals was incorporated to pro- 


years. 


vide the necessary organization and administra- 
tion for the growing number of festivals. 
Great Britain alone more than 180 of these are 
held annually. The formation of choral societies 
in villages, clubs and factories is a direct result 
of the festival movement. Hundreds of such 
choirs owe their existence to the stimulus given 
by the federation. 

In Wales the people find most of their relaxa- 
tion in musical activities. Every village means 
to compete at the Eisteddfod, but it is the love 
of music inborn in every Welshman which keeps 
alive his sense of song, and whether in town or 
country no organized body can exist without its 
choir, and no social meeting can take place with- 
out music, 

The English Folk Dance Society has thirty- 
seven branches in England. Most of 
organized on a county basis and make their pow- 


these are 


erful appeal to the young people in the rural areas. 
Grants are sometimes made to assist villages in 
meeting the fee and travelling expenses of in- 
structors. County competitions are organized on 
the lines of the musical festival and often the two 
societies combine for the purpose. 

The local associations have found that better 
results are secured for richer country life when 
a group of villages agree that their representatives 
shall meet, consult and act together and a wider 
form of organization is effected. Hence, rural 
community councils or committees have come into 


being in at least eleven counties. No two are 


formed on exactly the same lines though all of 
them give a large share of their attention to the 
encouragement of rural recreation. Travelling 
organizers of social and _ recreational activities 
are appointed for county areas or for two or more 
counties combined. Salaries and expenses are 
offered to men and women who have the capacits 
and special qualifications for carrying out this 
work. 

The Rural Community Council, the report 


points out, has only made a beginning and there 
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housands of villages where clubs and in- 
stitutes, educational and recreative agencies of 


ls cannot get a footing because there ex- 


ists no meeting place for their activities other than 


e public house. The great and crying need is 


ommunity hall where the village life may 


above all, the creation and cultivation of 
mmunity spirit which is the keynote of the 


heme outlined and so far as it has attained 


its it is on the way to prove that coordination 


lasting solution of the rural problem. 


Success in isolated villages depends too much on 


iman factor, and when local leadership fails 
e structure which enthusiasm and devo- 
set up is bound to go to pieces. But 
authorities work in conjunction with 
mmmittees there seems good ground 


that the movement will survive and ex- 


An Industrial-Play Program 


losha, Kansas, according to the June-July 
ot the Kansas Teacher, has conducted a 
ndustrial-play program for boys during the 
months. 
rganization of the program was started 
six weeks before the closing of school, 
the parents of pupils from the fifth to ninth 


grades who wished to take part were asked to fill 

enrollment cards. They were requested to 
state what opportunities for work they could 
ffer the boy along the line of home gardening 

other tasks and whether they wished the 
Board of Education, which was conducting the 
rogram, to find something for the boy. After 
the enrollment had been completed the director of 


lustrial-play program visited the school 
and aroused the interest of the boys in the 


program. With the opening of the program on 
the after the close of school, the boys were 
divided into two groups—one of older and larger 
boys, the other made up of smaller and less ma- 


vs. These groups were then divided into 


teams of ten boys each, each team choosing its 
own leader. Every week the leader was given 
the work report blanks for the members of his 
team and he in turn checked them out, one to 
sach boy, who took the report home to his parent 
to fill out. The report included the time spent 
on any tasks or responsibility placed upon the boy 
by parents or school authorities such as chores, 
gardening, music practice or other duties. The 
boys took keen interest in the work and _ their 
reports. 

In the play program baseball was the primary 
activity. A tennis tournament proved another 
popular activity. Hikes, picnics and playground 
activities completed the program. 





How the Industrial League 
Started in Pontiac, 
Michigan 


When the Director of Recreation at Pontiac 
learned that two teams from a local foundry were 
interested in securing the use of the Armory to 
play off a game of indoor baseball but could not 
afford to pay the $20 charge asked, he took steps 
to see what might be done to help. He found a 
good many men interested in the game with no 
place to play except the Armory and with no 
funds available to hire it. After conference of 
the Armory authorities it was found possible to 
reduce the charge to $2 an evening for two eve- 
ning’s a week. A league of eight industrial teams 
was organized and each team made a deposit of 
$10 to cover any deficit which might arise and to 
provide for penalties. One unique feature of the 
league was a team composed altogether of Fili- 
pinos, largely workmen but with one or two pro- 
fessional men. They had learned the game in 
the schools of the Island, had quickly picked up 
indoor baseball and were able to make the game 
interesting for any of their opponents. 





kind 





\ny real work of art, however individual and racial in root and fibre, is impersonal and 
ersal in its appeal. Art is one of the great natural links—perhaps the only great natural 
between the various breeds of men, and to scotch its gentling influence in time of war is 
nfess ourselves still apes and tigers. Only writers can spread this creed, only writers can 
he door open for art during national feuds; and it is their plain duty to do this service to 


From International Thought: The Key to the Future by John Galsworthy in The Living Age, December 1, 1923 
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half the expenses of these institutes. 

During the last theatrical season the state 
sidized seventeen workers’ theatres. In the to, 
and large provincial centers of industry, ch 
brass bands and dramatic societies, recri 
largely from working people, have been fori 
Every year these institutions organize choral! ; 
music festivals in various parts of the count 


The Utilization of Leisure 
in Finland* 


Profitable utilization of leisure in Finland has 


3. 


been facilitated by the efforts of the workers 


themselves, the employers, the state and the muni- 


oak wo 


shane Since 


eal 


cipalities. The eight-hour day was introducd un- 
der the act of October, 1917. 


we 


oe 


<a <i : 


An act prohibiting 


, : > The Association of Finnish Young People’s 
the manufacture, sale, storage and importation of 


: Societies has considerable influence. Societi 
liquors containing more than two per cent. of 


1919, has helped to pre- 
vent workers from using their leisure to their 


have been established in the industrial centers 


alcohol, enforced June . we ; 
ilcohol, enforced June, and even in the rural districts. For the most part, 


me 


= 


they have their own buildings, where they hold 
their meetings, which consist generally of lectures 
followed by debates, singing, games and dances, 

The workers’ taste for outdoor sport has de- 
veloped mainly since the war, but is not con- 
nected, say they, with the reduction of hours of 
work. 


own detriment 


— 
aed gh 
wie 
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The reduction of working hours has brought 
about increased trade union and cooperative ac- 


SEU 


tivities. The unions deal not only with the im- 
provement of labor conditions, but with educa- 


; ba Creer ( 4 6 ts rors 17a ac “a *.* . 
tion and recreation. They organize lectures, Municipalities have laid out sports 


classes, debating circles, social evenings, and give grounds, swimming baths, skating rinks and ski 


financial support to libraries. For the better 
carrying out of their program, they have built 
great “people’s houses” in the towns, industrial 
centers and municipalities. Here general meet- 
ings and evening gatherings are held and libraries 


runs, and have also made grants in aid of national 
and international sport competitions. Many towns 
run workers’ and school gardens. In the large 
towns there are special sports committees, which 
see to the upkeep of the town sports grounds and 
swimming baths, allot them to the various sports 
societies, and propose measures to encourage 


are installed. The Central Union of Consumers’ 
Cooperative Societies organizes annual courses 


for the staff of cooperative societies and pub- 
lishes newspapers for its workers. 
The regular yearly increase in sales of books, 


open-air games. The budget of the town of Hel- 
singfors for 1921 contained a credit of 80,000 
marks for winter sports. 


newspapers and periodicals shows the great de- 
sire of working folk for education. At present 
there are more than 3,000 public libraries in Fin- 
land. Workers’ institutes, started by philan- 
thropists and later taken over by the municipali- 
ties, give popular lectures and elementary classes 
in civic education. 


A Workers’ Athletic Association, enrolling 
both men and women, had according to its lat- 
est report 28,860 members. Many manufactur- 
ers have encouraged sports by allowing their 
workers the free use of gymnastic halls, by ap- 
pointing and paying physical culture instructors 
and by organizing competitions. Some trade 
unions have appointed technical advisors whose 
work is to supervise athletic societies and to en- 
courage a taste for open-air play. 


They also organize classes 
for home workers, debates, social evenings, popu- 
lar fetes and excursions. The state bears about 


*From the /nternati Labour Review, April, 1924 





OUGHT NOT SPORT TO DEVELOP MAGNANIMITY? 


“The most confirmed optimist cannot blind his eyes to the fact that the magnanimity which 
gave a certain grandeur to the operations of the war—the cheerful sacrifices, the heroism, the 
desire to cooperate, to bury differences, to forget past wrongs, the willingness to work, to give 
and to do things in a fine, large way—all this is gone. The nations of the worid, exalted above 
themselves, expanded beyond themselves, have shriveled to the size of small bargainers interested 


only in themselves. 

How are we going to change all this? There is only one way, that is by magnanimity, and that 
means more than breadth, more than cold justice, more than generosity. It means forgetting 
wrongs, forgiving injuries.” 


—Dr. Charles Alexander Richmond, 
President of Union College, in The New York Times, June 8, 1924. 
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The Utilization of Leisure 
° _— 
in Austria 

e effects of Austria’s adoption of the eight- 

day in December, 1918, might have been 

m extended had it not been for the housing 

5 ige and food difficulties following the war. 

families have had to occupy much of their 

ne in fetching food from the country and 

collecting fuel. The need for this has now prac- 

ceased, however. The economic situation 

ilso made it impossible for the Austrian 

yorker to spend much money on leisure time 
It1es. 

e reduction of working hours has for the 

first time enabled the workers to take an active 

in trade unionism, politics and cooperative 

ovements. Educational activities have gained 

considerably wider support since the introduc- 

of the eight-hour day, and play a large part 

the disposal of the workers’ leisure. 

[he real predecessors of all the political and 
trade union organizations were educational or- 
ganizations run by the workers themselves. The 
Labor Party’s Central Educational Institute has 
monopolized the control of the majority of edu- 
cational institutions for workers, through which 
all its resources are placed at the disposal of 
trade unions and other organizations which 
include education in their programs. The Insti- 
tute organizes evening schools, lantern and other 
lectures and classes in public speaking and library 


vor] \n insistence on independence has char- 
icterized the movement for workers’ education in 
The funds of the different institutions 


Austria. 
orkers’ education are mainly provided by 
rade unions. 
nearly thirty years the people’s college 
movement has played an important part in pro- 
popular education, more especially for the 
University extension lectures are given 
the evening. The Labor Party carries on a 
large and efficient Art Centre which arranges 
al performances, opera and concerts for 
thousands. 


untain climbing is widely practised. In 


\ustria was born the organization of worker 
our known as “The Friends of Nature,” 
which has now spread all over the world. Local 


es arrange week-end excursions, give lec- 
maintain libraries on mountaineering. 


ternational Labour Review, February, 1914 


“The Friends of Nature” have 154 shelters and 
holiday homes in Austria. 

The popularity of football has increased enor- 
mously. Crowds, mainly of workers, attend games 
in Vienna. Three hundred workers’ football 
clubs have formed a league. 

Gardening on allotments has been instituted to 
relieve the food shortage and provides a leisure 
activity for about 800,000. This often fills the 
same place in the older workers’ leisure as sport 
does for the younger. 


Health Values’ 
By 
CuarLes M. DeForest 


Former Modern Health Crusade Executive 
National Tuberculosis Association, New York 


City 


When we talk of “health habit formation” do 
we stress too much health for health’s sake’? The 
formation of good health habits is a valuable thing 
to accomplish, yet too much emphasis should not 
be put on the physical side. Dr. Jesse Williams 
reminds us in his article Prevailing Fallacies in 
Health Education that health is not merely physi- 
cal; it is also mental and social. 

The Modern Health Crusade, that practice sys- 
tem of teaching health habits to children initiated 
by the National Tuberculosis Association, and 
carried on through its affiliated associations 
throughout the country, takes cognizance of this 
fact. Not only are the physical health habits 
stressed under the Crusade regime, but also such 
“chores” as, “I tried to avoid accidents to others 
and myself. I looked both ways when crossing 
the street” find their place in the list of daily du- 
ties. For the older children there are these daily 
chores: “‘I tried to be cheerful, straightforward 
and clean minded; to do one thing at a time and 
the most important thing first.” “I was careful 
to do nothing to hurt the health of anyone else. I 
played fair in every way and I did willingly at 
least one kind act for another person.” 


*“From February issue of Nation’s Health 


The great task is to increase the number of 
people “incessantly learning for themselves.” 
This play does. 
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Practical Programs for Our 
Prospective Citizens 
“Recreation is basic to the integration of for- 
eign-born citizens with American life, and noth- 


ing is of more importance in the citizenship pro- 
gram.” 


In developing this thought, Mrs. Eva W. 
White of Elizabeth Peabody House, Boston, who 
spoke at the Connecticut State Conference of So- 
cial Work, held at Bridgeport, May 5-7, pointed 
out some of the essentials in work with foreign- 
born. 

Any neighborhood worker who attempts to 
bring the foreign-born into neighborhood life 


must be steeped in the background of the for- 


eign-born people whom he is serving. He must 


know the political and social background of the 


country from which the foreign-born come. This 
gives him a reality of approach which will, more 
than any other, break down shyness. 

There is danger in trying too quickly to draw 
the foreign-born into the program on the basis 
of the contribution which they have to make and 
the gifts they bring from an older civilization. It 
is far better first to show them the meaning of 
American hospitality and to give them a recep- 
tion to America. In Boston the plan was worked 
out of having the period from May Ist to July 
Ist the period of welcome. Lists of newly ar- 
rived immigrants were secured and all who had 
taken up their residence in the neighborhood were 
visited personally. Information was left with 
each regarding public schools, parks, playgrounds 
and the other opportunities open to them. This 
information was issued in the form of a small 
circular in the native language of the individual 
to whom it was given, and the significance of the 
facilities and opportunities was pointed out. In 
connection with the Fourth of July celebration, a 
reception was given the foreign-born in which 
they met the American officials of their communi- 


ties. It was found exceedingly valuable for the 
new citizens to meet in this way the native born 
who represent American institutions. 

Another principle of basic importance in the 
program of work with foreign-born is that the 
approach to the problem of assimilation and citi- 
zenship should be through the adult rather than 
the child. It is harder to do this, but in view 
of the fact that the problem of the adult is the 
greater problem, it is the fundamental method of 


approach. Children easily learn American cus- 





FOR PROSPECTIVE CITIZENS 


toms and often this very fact threatens fa 
life. The recreation program can do more than 
anything else to bridge the chasm and bring chil- 
dren and adults together. 

Again neighborhood workers must = guard 
against repressing the foreign-born by insistence 
It is vital to keep some- 
thing of the informality which the European has 


on an American code. 


and to provide a familiar environment to whicl 
he will respond. A color scheme involving the 
colors of his native country will make a tremen- 
dous appeal to the foreign-born. Temperamental 
peculiarities and differences should be kept alive. 

Every race responds to music but some re- 
spond to a greater degree and the gifts along 
musical lines are differently expressed. The 
Spanish and Italian do not naturally have male 
choruses. The Italian is naturally operatic. It 
should be the function of the recreation program 
to keep singing alive by developing it along the 
line followed by the particular race in question. 

After about six weeks devoted to home visiting, 
to receptions and to emphasis on American fea- 
tures, the point is reached where the contribu- 
tion of the foreign-born should be made and the 
time comes when it is important for them to begin 
to do things. Music, drama and handcraft are 
the three major approaches and the main chan- 
nels through which the contributions of the for- 
eign-born will find expression. The whole chal- 
lenge to our program is the interweaving of these 
contributions through the entire leisure time pro- 
gram. 

Folk plays are one important channel. A few 
years ago a young Russian wrote an admirable 
play telling of his own experiences in escaping 
from prison, which was presented at the Eliza- 
beth Peabody House. This created much inter- 
est. The production of Anna Karenina at the 
same theatre was a neighborhood project. (ver 
three months were spent in preparing for the pre- 


sentation. The neighborhood folk attended the 
rehearsals and gave their suggestions. They 


provided the furniture to be used on the stage 
and advised in matters of costuming. 

It is highly desirable to put on plays in the lan- 
guage of the people who are giving them and who 
compose the audience. It is a mistake to say the 
foreign-born citizen must speak only English. 
He must, of course, learn English but it is im- 
portant for him to have in his leisure time inter- 
ests the freedom which his own language offers. 

In our large mass performances there is great 
opportunity for building together all the talents 
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foreign-born. Holiday celebrations bring 
yeople together, and pageants developed along 
| ie of American history are splendid citizen- 

media. 


Painting, drawing and sculpture 


valuable channels citi- 


Philadelphia has a_ graphic 


le exceedingly for 
zenship building. 
sk club where all nationalities mingle in sculp- 

ind art classes. The founder of the club 
old church, which he has turned 
. sanctuary for art, and here his own price- 


less art collection is housed for the enjoyment of 


ought an 


e people, who may g0 in freely. 
here must 


ties the 


S possibl 


be in the field of physical activi- 
same participation which the art field 

Adult 
and celebrations are important. 


field days and indoor 
evenings 
S buildings opened as social centers are won- 
i lerful rallying points for the foreign-born who 
e to this country believing the school to be 
| \merican life. 

» program the discussion club should 
that 





he foreign-born may ask 
\merica and in this way there 
up a knowledge of America. 

is exceedingly important for the neighbor- 
make 


worker T 


the foreign-born mother 


from the 


realize first that she cannot leave her 
us. She must follow him through all 
S eriences. For this reason there should be 
rhood groups of mothers back of the play- 
Q il and these groups must be brought into 


reation program in a way which will real- 
of participation for all. 


Dudley Allen Sargent 


of the great pioneers in physical educa- 
\llen Sargent, died at Peter- 
. July 21. 


tor of Hemenway Gymnasium at Harvard, 


Dudley 
New Hampshir For forty years 


rr of modern gymnasium apparatus, head 


reat training school for teachers of physical 
education, President of the National Association 


he Promotion of Physical Training from 





1890 to 1895, author, and “apostle of exercise 

rybody,” Dr. Sargent’s contribution in 
his chosen field has been of inestimable value. 
Hundreds of workers in camp, college and play- 
ground gained training and inspiration from his 


eadership. ‘‘Throughout his career he served no 
end ulterior to his avowed one—health, fresh air, 


well-being for all.” 
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A Young City in Florida 
Establishes a Record 
By 


KLizABETH D, QUAINTANCE 


Twelve years ago the flourishing little city of 
Lake Wales, Florida, did not exist, even in the 
1912 the Atlantic 
Coast Line ran a branch line through the tur- 


minds of its founders. In 
pentine camp, where the city now stands, in or- 
der to reach some of the older towns down the 
“ridge” and bring out turpentine and lumber. 
Immediately men of vision began to dream dreams 
of a city of homes dotted over the rolling land 
and by the sides of the lake. Because dreams 
have a way of coming true with remarkable ra- 
pidity in Florida, Lake Wales is now a commun- 
ity of about 3,000 people, with some very definite 
accomplishments to its credit. 

On June 2 the city, on petition of a large num- 
ber of citizens, held an election on a bond issue 
for $195,000 for developing parks and_play- 
grounds around two beautiful lakes, a baseball 
and athletic field, a municipal golf course and 
other improvements. The bond issue carried 
twelve to one. 

Crystal Lake—the smaller of the two lakes— 
which is in the center of the town, has some su- 
perb oak trees and other virgin growth, which, so 
far as possible, will be left in its native state. 
Here there will be an outdoor amphitheatre with 
natural stage setting and a temple of music in 
Grecian style, situated at the water’s edge, with 
steps leading to the lake. In other sections will 
be located tennis courts, croquet grounds, grounds 
for volley ball, horseshoe pitching and similar 
sports. There will be equipment for the smaller 
children, including sand banks and wading pools 
for the tiny tots. 

With the able advice of the Correspondence 
sureau of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, a Community Council was 
recently organized with representatives from 
all the organizations in town—the Chamber of 
Commerce, Women’s Club, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, Boy Scouts, churches and similar groups, 
who helped through publicity to make the bond 
issue a success. Committees from the Council 
will conduct its work in cooperation with the City 
Park Commissioners in the interest of an ade- 
quate recreation program for the entire commun- 


ity. 
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Recreation for the Small Town and 
Country 


J. W. CoverDALE 


Secretary, American Farm Bureau Federation 


Your program committee has assigned me the 
subject “Play for the Small Town and Country,” 
but | much prefer to call it “Recreation for the 
Small Town and Country” because “play” does 
not mean the same to the rural folks that it does 
to the urban communities. 

In order that I may better present the rural 
recreation problem to you I wish to draw a picture 
of the agricultural population and industry and its 
relation to the welfare of the nation as a whole. 


THE BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


We now have a population, according to the lat- 
est census, of approximately 117,000,000 people, 
31 per cent. of whom are listed as rural folks—26 
per cent. of our total population actually engaged 
in farming. 

The total valuation of agriculture in the United 
States is $78,000,000,000, which makes it the 
largest industry in the country today. We hear 
a great deal about the so-called “big industries” 
such as manufacturing, and when we summarize 
the total capital invested in manufacturing enter- 
prises in the United States we find it amounts to 
$45,000,000,000. The total valuation of the rail- 
roads as given by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is a little less than $19,000,000,000. The 
total capital and surplus of all the banks in the 
nation is about $6,500,000,000. The total valua- 
tion of all the coal mines is $2,250,000,000. In 
other words the business of agriculture is greater 
than the combined valuation of the above four 
great industries. Yet, on the other hand, of the 
total national income from all of our industries, 
including agriculture, we find the 31 per cent. of 
our rural folks receiving but 15 per cent. of the 
total national income, which is approximately 
$10,976,000,000, and out of this amount the farm- 
er pays annually for manufactured commodities 
handled in the rural homes a little better than 
$7 000,000,000. 


The farmer pays out directly for freight a lit- 
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tle better than $1,000,000,000 annually. He pays 
for interest to the money markets nearly $1,000, 
000,000 annually. He pays in taxes for the up- 
keep of the government—national, state, county 
and community ' 





according to records that have 
been made by the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, about 85 cents on every $100 of actual value, 
or around $663,000,000, making a total outlay tor 
the four items of some $9,663,000,000, leaving a 
balance of $1,313,000,000 to be divided between 
650,000,000 farm families; in other words leav- 
ing each family approximately $220 to pay for the 
private education of the children, such as music 
and private college training, to pay the doctor 
bills, hospital bills, the upkeep of his buildings, 
the maintenance of his church, his recreation— 
and the balance may be laid away for savings! 

With such conditions existing the problems of 
rural community development and rural com- 
munity recreation begin to appear, and one be- 
gins to ask what can be done to better this situa- 
tion. Our answer is: intelligent production, eco- 
nomical transportation, businesslike financing, 
orderly marketing, and community organizations 
with well balanced programs of work that will 
enlist the support of every member of the family 
and every family of the community. 


Wuat CoNSTITUTES A CoMMUNITY 


I have often been asked to define a community. 
My answer is: A community is a given area meas- 
ured in size only by the pulling power of its center 
of attraction. In other words, it might be a small 
trading center, and there the size of the commun- 
ity would be measured by its tradimg area. If a 
church, the size would be the radius of its mem- 
bership. If a community club, the area would be 
measured by the scope of its program and the re- 
quirements for affiliation. 

A trade community may be divided into many 
activities, such as two or three competitive banks, 
stores, churches, lodges or clubs, yet all these 
groups have one common purpose, and if united 








for one common purpose the community will be a 
better place in which to live. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE COMMUNITY 


e modern question is: 
yw can we keep our young folks in this com- 


munity after they are grown? 

\Ve believe that these homes of ours are ours 
only through life, and unless we can leave our 
farm in a condition capable of producing more 
food per acre than it did when we took it over, 
and provide better educational and recreational 
conditions for our children, then we as a farm 
family shall not have fulfilled our mission in life. 

\merican farmer through the intelligent 
use of advanced machinery has become the great- 
est producer of food per man unit of any nation. 


The standard of living of the American farmer is 
also higher than that of any other nation, yet the 
product of his labor that goes for export must be 
sold in competition with the foreign farmer, whose 
standard of living is low and whose cost of pro- 
duction is kept down by that means. 

It is the hope of the American Farm Bureau 


that enough business can be put into agriculture 
to lift the nation’s greatest industry to a level with 
the other industries of the nation. 

ELECTRICITY AND Its RELATION TO AGRICULTURE 


e American people are now passing into an 
electrical age where labor is being lightened in the 
city home as well as in the factory. Transporta- 
tion is also being facilitated by the use of electri- 


cal power. But to date the uses of electricity 
have been confined almost entirely to our city 
cousins. Should not these same privileges and 
comforts of the city home and factory be given 
to the farm home and farm enterprise? We be- 


ieve they should, and recently a committee was 
selected from the Farm Bureau, the National 
Electric Light Association, the Independent Farm 
Lighting Manufacturers’ Association, the Ameri- 


can Society of Agricultural Engineers, and the 
Rural Engineering Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to encourage further 
study and research on electricity and its relation 
to agriculture. And it is the hope that eventually 
drudgery may be taken from the farm and farm 
home to such an extent that our farm women in- 
stead of being broken in health on the average at 
forty years of age will maintain their health and 
strength on an equal basis with their city cousins. 
Onl 


vith efficiency and prosperity will agricul- 
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ture reach a position to enjoy the recreation that 
rightfully belongs to it. 


ORGANIZATION FOR RECREATION 
In order that the way may be paved for recrea- 
tion there must of course be community or county 
organization, and the Farm Bureau is providing 
such a division in its departments. The program 
of the Home and Community Committee is briefly 
as follows: 
1. Assist states in developing county and com- 
munity programs of work that will benefit 
the whole family 
a. Assist in setting up one county in each 
state with good community organization 
with monthly programs 

b. Provide programs for use of communities 

c. Prepare proper material for debates on 
questions of national importance 

d. Assist in correlating the county and com- 
munity programs with other organizations 
and with the Agricultural Extension pro- 
gram of the Agricultural College or uni- 
versity to avoid duplication of activities 

e. Assist in working out recreation and 
health programs 


—, 


. Assist in developing more reading mate- 
rial for farm folks 
2. Assist states in giving proper assistance to 
America’s best crop—her boys and girls 
a. Cooperate with National Committee on 
3oys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
b. Cooperate with Extension Agencies in 
securing local club leaders, and assist in 
getting proper supervision. 


How CrLay County BECAME A REAL 
CoMMUNITY 


Perhaps play in the country means something 
different than in the city, and our interpretation 
of community recreation might be best illustrated 
by citing specific instances where marked de- 
velopment can be shown. 

In 1913 in Clay County, Iowa, a small group 
of men and women formed the nucleus of a farm 
bureau and employed a county agricultural agent. 
Clay County is strictly a rural county with the 
largest town having a population of about 4,000, 
and several little towns, about one to a township. 
The farms of Clay County averaged the largest 
of any county in the state, and every member of 
the farm family was intensely busy keeping those 
farms going. The business interests were also 
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busy—looking after their own affairs. The Farm 
Bureau board was made up of people from the 
farm and village, and when they first met to con- 
sider their program of work for the county agent 
for the coming year they found that the members 
of the committee were strangers to one another 
and not one of them had a definite program in 
mind, 

So an analysis of the county was made to de- 
termine first, in their relation, the most important 
cash crops of the county; second, the problems 
confronting the people in the growing and market- 
ing of that crop, and third, how and who would 
attempt to correct the trouble. In the analysis it 


developed that there was strife in some sections 


of the county over roads, drainage problems, 
schools and similar matters. It was decided, 


therefore, that there should be a small community 
organization in each township or voting precinct. 
Then each of these small groups made their an- 
alyses, appointed committees, and soon began 
holding monthly meetings, spending a half day or 
a whole day each month on the business side of 
the community. 

Debates on road questions, schools and other 
civic problems were held in the communities, and 
it was not long before the people, old and young, 
became better acquainted with their neighbors. 
When they once learned to understand one an- 
other their differences disappeared. 

I well remember one community where two 
neighbors lived less than two miles apart for three 


years, the women folks never having met except 


to pass on the road. The community meeting 
brought about their acquaintance. At the end of 


the first year a barbecue, picnic, colt and calt 
show was arranged for the county center. The 
business interests furnished the barbecue, and 
4000 of the people of the county had their first 
countywide day of recreation. 

The second year it was repeated, and the third 
year it continued to grow. I happened to be at 
each of the meetings, and during the judging of 
the cattle the third year I overheard two farmers, 
one from Clay County and one from an adjoin- 
ing county, talking. Their conversation ran as 
follows: “Pete, I wish my farm was in Clay 
County; it would be worth $25 an acre more.” 
“Why, Hans, how can that be? Your land is bet- 
ter than ours; it is newer and a little deeper soil.” 
“Well, Pete, the difference in value is not alto- 
gether in the soil. Part of the increased value is 
the community spirit you have. You people are 
always doing something. You know your neigh- 
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bors. And the young folks seem satisfied. | have 
children nearly grown and they don’t want to s: 
on the farm nor even in the county. They are 
always wanting to go to the city, and often 
say, ‘Why can’t we have a good time and have 
things going on like they do in Clay County: ” 
Such statements as the above may be hear all 
over the nation where community work is prop- 
erly developed. Clay County now has the largest 
county fair in the state. It has the major portion 
of its boys and girls interested in developing 
greater Clay County, and it has developed out- 
standing leaders—men and women—who are 
taking an active interest in the county where in 
1913 the county was practically lifeless. [| be- 
lieve you will now find a larger percentage of 
modern farms, farm homes, and farm faniilies in 


Clay County today than in any other county in 


Vor! 
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the country that bore the same relation to 
cultural development as did Clay County in 1913. 


THe Country's Best Crop—Its Boys aNp Girts 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, started back in 
1904, now has an enrollment of around 700,000 
and reaches into every state. 

It is a cooperative movement for agricultural 
education as well as constructive recreation for 
the farm boy and girl. The National Committee 
on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work is composed of or- 
ganizations and individuals who have an employed 
secretary in the person of G. L. Noble, now giv- 
ing his full time to securing prize money, trips, 
contests and exhibits for the children of rural 
districts. This year lowa has more than 30,000 
enrollment and at the recent Iowa State Fair over 
900 boys and girls from the different counties who 
were winners were given a week at the State Fair. 
Three hundred eighty-four baby beeves were ex- 
hibited and at the end of the Fair sold for over 
$40,000. Hogs, poultry, canning, sewing and 
other exhibits of equal importance were shown. 

Next December at the International [ive 
Stock Exposition in Chicago, 1500 of these blu 
ribbon boys and girls from all over the United 
States will be given a week’s recreation in Chi- 
cago in connection with the Exposition. Other 
trips have been given to every State Fair, and to 
district and county: fairs. Many of our present 
day leaders ten or twelve years ago were enrolled 
in the club work. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, the agricultural colleges and the county ex- 
tension work have performed a wonderful service 
to America in this project which has provided 
both recreation and education. 
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Motion PicturRE COUNTERACTS THE LURE 
OF THE CITY 

e luring of the American boy and girl to the 

The bright lights of the 

city must be taken to the rural district, and | know 


stoppe d. 


of no better way than the motion picture proper- 


ly made and properly shown. The young folks, 


since the advent of the automobile, have eliminat- 
ed distance and will congregate where activities 


are great enough to attract them. There are now 


approximately 450 motion picture machines in 


use in the Farm Bureaus of the United States for 


rural work, and last year more than seven million 


1 


people saw supervised movies shown by the 


Bureau agencies. [éducational features, 
] 


comedy and the drama are given in the school 


use, the church, community hall or large farm 


use as readily as in the city. 


1600 county Farm Bureaus in the 


United States and they will average six organized 
9,600 com- 


once a month during the 


rural communities to the county or 
munity groups that meet 


] 


winter, and a large portion regularly each month 


Each of these communities 


throughout the’ yea 


has a program similar to the following: 
1. Community singing 
) 


2. Extension subject by member or county 
agent 

3. Song 

+. Farm Bureau talk by member 

5. Reports of current events in state and na- 
tional offices 

debate 


6. Entertainment feature—playlet—or 


on some question affecting the welfare of 
the community 
Business session 
8. Lunch and miscellaneous entertainment. 
- of program the men, women, boys 
an important part to perform, 
soon brings about a better understanding 
each family’s problems and an organized plan 
solving them. Rural recreation alone will not 
stand the test of time, but recreation combined 
with education and activities that promise relief 
drudgery and nervous tension, and recrea- 
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tion that promotes good fellowship and physical 
poise for the men, women, boys and girls of the 
community are capable of producing a happy and 
contented farm folk and a prosperous community. 


Pupil Play Leaders 
By 
Rk, C. Oliver 
Maywood, Illinois 


In the recreation program of the five schools of 
Maywood we have inaugurated a system known 
as the student supervising method of recreation, 
which is proving very successful. We select a 
boy and a girl from each room of the two upper 
grades to serve as athletic officials. Calling these 
officials together we talk to them about their re 
sponsibility and give them special training in play 
ground games and methods, impressing upon them 
the ideals of fair play which it is their task to 
promote. ‘The leaders are then assigned to special 
rooms in groups of two, a boy to take charge of 
the boys, a girl to lead the girls in their play. Each 
leader is given a schedule for the week, the games 
being varied each day and adapted to the need of 
the class. 

At the beginning of the recreation period of 
thirty minutes the officials go to the room to which 
they have been assigned and take their group to 
the school playground, where games are con 
ducted. A pupil who is guilty of misconduct is 
deprived of his play period and is graded lower 
in deportment. The teachers spend part of the 
period on the ground but they do not assume re 
sponsibility for leadership. 

The children and faculty are both very enthusi- 
astic about the results. Some very good recrea- 
tion workers are being developed and the respon 
sibility placed upon the children is helping to 
strengthen them in many ways. The pupil officials 
are given grades in their monthly reports accord- 
ine to the way in which they are performing their 
tasks. 





Recreation and the Open Country 


Joun F. SmitrH 


Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


A recreation program that will reach out and 
function among the people who dwell at the heads 
of the hollows is just as essential to a healthy and 
virile manhood and womanhood there as it is in 
our most populous cities. 

The people of the countryside yearn for ex- 
pression of body and spirit just as do those who 
dwell elsewhere. And the boy or girl who lives 
in the remotest section of a township or county 
has the same soul-hunger for group-action, joy- 
making and companionship as those who are 
surrounded by all the elements that enter into 
the life of the most favored regions of the land. 
The nearness to the hills, the fragrance of green 
things growing, and long miles of rugged road 
do not suppress the desire of the country boy and 
girl to share in the play and the joyous fellowship 
of their neighbors. 


“THou SHALT Not” Too FREQUENTLY HEARD 


Far too much, it seems to me, of parental in- 
terest and training finds expression in suppressive 
measures. The buoyancy and bubbling spirits of 
childhood and youth are too often suppressed and 
discouraged by those whose interest in the wel- 
fare of their children cannot be questioned. Well 
thought-out measures for promoting the health 
and morals of youth, and definite plans for con- 
structive leadership and direction in leisure-time 


activities are too frequently supplanted by the oft 


repeated “thou shalt not” of parents. In in- 
stances far too numerous to be encouraging the 
boy must not run on the lawn grass, must not 
throw rocks, must not climb trees, must not chase 
the cat, must not frighten the chickens, must not 
play in dirt, must not go about the creek, must 
not do any of the things which every healthy 
country boy in the absence of adequate means of 
expression is bursting to do. The girl is much 
more hedged about than the boy. Those fine, in- 
vigorating out-door activities such as camping, 
climbing, hiking, running, swimming and the like 
are too often denied her. She must be merely 
the conventional girl who pleases grandmother, 
and she dare not enter into any fun and frolics 
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which grandmother could not with perfect pro- 
priety, as grandmother sees it, enter. In other 
words, it is easier for a great multitude of par- 
ents in the open country to say, “Thou shalt not,” 
than it is to plan a program of play and recreation 
for the leisure hours of their children. And many 
a parent’s heart is broken, and many a home cir- 
cle is made sorrowful because a son or a daugh- 
ter falls or leaves the hearthstone to seek the joys 
which every child is entitled to but which so 
many homes and neighborhoods do not afford. 
It cannot be doubted by those who know country 
life that in spite of all the good it possesses and 
all the joy it has to offer there is a very large 
percentage of parents who do not understand 
and appreciate the fundamental needs of child- 
hood and youth for joyous recreation and well- 
directed leisure-time activities. 
Evi_s OF REPRESSION 

A result of this neglect of youth is often seen 
in certain vices and irregularities which creep 
into the life of the community and poison good 
American blood at its very source. All students 
of rural life are agreed that much of the virility 
in the blood of the nation comes from quiet homes 
in ‘sequestered places where the hardy country 
folk dwell. These same students also know that 
a great deal of the pollution in our country life 
comes from those neighborhoods where youth is 
denied an outlet for the wholesome expression of 
its energies and desires. 

Deny play and other interesting forms of rec- 
reation to isolated people and we invite insanity 
born of loneliness and brooding over joys longed 
for but never realized. Or we help to make the 
conditions where youth finds it easy to indulge in 
sexual license and other forms of dissipation 
which sap the finer qualities and leave but the 
mere skeletons of manhood and womanhood to 
set the moral pace for the next generation. 

When the youth who live out in very remote 
places are denied opportunities for joyous self- 
expression they are likely to develop certain un- 
social qualities that make them less desirable citi- 
zens or even a menace to the society about them. 
They cannot grow into normal men and women 


















s they can find normal outlets for their pent- 


up energies. All who are acquainted with large 
numbers of people who live in isolated places can 
re many who possess the particular kind of 
ies which least fit them for active participa- 
ti n in the affairs which should enlist the co-opera- 
tive interest of all right-minded people. Thus 
is life often tainted in the very regions where it 
should be purest, and the strength which the na- 
tion draws from the hills is too often weakened 
because so many of the people who dwell there 
have not adequate means of developing the traits 


that would best fit them to be sovereign rulers of 
a great nation. 

[hose of us who are interested in the various 
phases of Americanization should not overlook 
this great opportunity to make of the open coun- 
try the finest seed bed of all that is best in our 
social and national life. Without play the lofty 
ideals of many a country youth perish. 


PuriFy LIFE aT Its SouRCcE 


Some way must be found to keep the life and 
ideals of the hill country pure. It is far better 
to purify life at its source than to remove a taint 
once it is implanted. The days of hunting are 
about over for most people, and the fine thrill of 
the chase is becoming a matter of history. Some- 
thing worth while must take its place. The day 
of log-rollings, house-raisings and other similar 
group activities belongs to former generations, 
and nothing has been offered to country dwellers 
in their stead. It is true that the automobile has 
ome, but I am thinking of that vast army of 
people who dwell in places where autcmobiles are 
not plentiful and where the country is so rugged 
that they will never be abundant. And I ques- 
tion seriously whether the automobile will ever 


be instrumental in developing those fine Amer- 
ican qualities that are indigenous to the soil where 
country folk meet together in a neighborly way 
and share each other’s hopes and fears, sorrows 
and joys on a common level, where they sing to- 
gether, play together and worship togcther as be- 


itizens of a true democracy. 


\ rHE SCHOOLS AND CoLLEGES HELPING? 


insotar as it reaches the people of the remote 
side the present-day program of athletics 
in our schools and colleges is a miserable failure. 
[t does not develop play leaders; it does not teach 
the masses how to play profitably; it does not 
demonstrate what can be done in remote neigh- 
borhoods; it does not suggest in the remotest de- 
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gree a solution of the problems of recreation in 
individual homes, but it does tend to develop pro- 
fessionalism on the playground and snobbery in 
the few who participate in the games of the stad- 
ium and the bowl. And yet millions of dollars 
are spent by our colleges and universities in pro- 
moting conventional athletics among those who 
need that kind least. I wonder how long it will 
be until they begin devoting time and means to 
providing recreational opportunities for the mil- 
lions of youth and adults of the open country 
who do the hard first-things in our agricultural 
life and who will never sit in college halls or 
share the artificial life on the campuses of our 
universities. 

Perhaps sometime when our great educational 
institutions experience a new birth some college 
or university which thinks more of neglected hu- 
manity than it does of developing star players and 
winning games will immortalize itself and render 
an inestimable service to the nation by scrapping 
its major athletic activities and introducing on 
the campus a recreation program that will bring 
thousands instead of dozens into play, will put the 
emphasis on play for those who need it most 
rather than for those who need physical develop- 
ment least, will train leaders who will carry the 
blessings of joyous self-expression to the isolated 
homes of the countryside and introduce into thé 
life of the neglected and forgotten boy and girl 
of remote regions an element that will add a 
thousand joys to their daily life and make them 
worthier citizens of our great nation. May some 
institution be brave and fearless enough to point 
the way by introducing such a program aud thus 
win a richer life by rendering a greater service. 


If no leading college or university possesses 
the will power to cast off the fetters of conver- 
tional campus athletics and adopt this program 
of larger service, then some organization not 
hampered by specified gifts and alumni opinion 
must show the way. 


Wuuat KInps oF RECREATION ARE NEEDED? 


What are some of the kinds of recreation 
needed by the people of the remote countryside? 

1. Various kinds of handicraft that develop 
skill, furnish a means of self-expression, and 
yield an income. 

The country man who needs most to play is 
often the man who also needs more food, more 
clothes, better creature comforts. It is useless to 
try to persuade a boy to play when he is hungry. 
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His bodily needs must be satisfied before his soul 


needs can be supplied. 
z Good stor 


The service now rendered by our schools that 


es for the fireside 


offer only the conventional courses will be greatly 
increased when they require every student to take 
a thorough course in the stories, songs, plays and 
games of childhood and the technique of directing 
the play of little children. So much is now told 
that is idle and even vulgar that it is little wonder 
that children grow up with perverted ideas and 
standards of morality. The most sacred things 
in life are often made the butt of jests. Evil 
stories must be overcome with good ones, and 
some institution or organization must lead out 
in teaching the good stories to those who will pass 
them on where they are most needed. 

3. Group-singing and folk-dancing 

One of the queer things about country life in 
remote regions is the fact that a very large per- 
centage of the ministers are opposed to people 
getting together for the purpose of making merry. 
Part of this opposition is founded on good rea- 
son, part of it is traditional, a sort of left-over 
from Puritan days. But in spite of this attitude 
the need for singing and group merry-making is 
very great. One needs only to go to a church in 
the average isolated neighborhood and listen to 
the singing to be convinced that merry songs de- 
serve to be known and sung by all the people. 
And the folk dances that bring neighbors together 
in congenial relationships would prove a blessing 
far beyond that which the forgotten youth now 


knows. 

4. Reading of the right kind 

The isolated country child has almost nothing 
to read. Here lies a vast opportunity for college 
libraries, public libraries, and literary circles. 


Only here and there is any effort made to put 
suitable reading matter into the hands of the 
neglected bov and girl, and most of these efforts 
accomplish little more than the discovery of the 
real problems involved. How shall they believe 
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in the ideals of a nation about which they 
not read? And how shall they read except bovks 
be sent? And how may they be sent while p 
rates are so high and while most of our libraries 
forbid the use of books to all except the fortunate 
few who come within their walls? 

What shall we do about the boy and gir! 
the exhausted mother at the head of the holl 

5. Inexpensive home-made play apparatu: 

At the majority of homes in the Southland 
there is little or no play apparatus for children, 
the numerous simple things that mean so much 
for the healthy boy and girl are conspicuously 
absent. There is no playground, no portion of 
field or meadow set apart and protected where 
children may play. They must seek their play- 
grounds among the trees and hills, often purposely 
out of sight of parents. 

6. Entertainment by home talent 

A great deal of effort has been spent by well- 
meaning persons in devising ways and means 
entertaining the people of the open country. Some 
would send professional entertainers among them; 
some would install a movie picture machine in 
every neighborhood and have the people gather 
and sit still while they look at pictures; others 
would resort to the radio. Some of these are 
partly right, but all are in the wrong. Country 
folk should be led to utilize the vast amount of 
recreation material which they already have and 
should do most of their own entertaining. There 
is more material and more talent available than 
many people dream of and the people will add 1 
their joys a thousand fold when all this talent and 
material is put to work. 

Finally, what is the kind of recreation that 
satisfy the people of the countryside ? 

It must be related to the economic life. 
must produce physical and mental health. 
must in most instances be spiritualized, be asso- 
ciated with the highest development of the in- 
dividual and the community, and it must be “ot 
the people, for the people, by the people.” 











The chief impact of a person’s life comes through his group activities, and if he is to make 
any contribution to the larger life it will be found predominantly in such relations. Failure to 
recognize this fact accounts for the existence of so many good people who are thoroughly bad. 
If ethics are to function in the family but not in the chamber of commerce, in the church but not 
in the board of directors, in the Rotary club but not in the factory—then we may as well have 
no ethics, for the places where we talk about ethics are relatively unimportant while the places 
where we act significantly shape our lives and other lives and determine whether we are building 
a miserable or a joyful world—E, C. Lindeman, The Survey. 
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An Inner-Court Playground 
By 
R. K. ATKINSON 
Russell Sage Foundation 


want you to meet Mr. Scarlotti, the man who 
made this possible by giving us the use of his 
We were standing in a little playground 
150 teet square in the heart of the con- 

| section of Hartford. We had entered the 
round through a ten foot alley leading back 
etween the tenements. After passing through 
ley, which was dark and dingy, we came out 


open space surrounded on three sides by 





INNER-COURT 

















\ Section oF BENCH AND FENCE UTILIZED BY THE 
DEPARTM HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, IN 
TIFYING SECTIONS IN TENEMENT DISTRICTS 


he rear porches of four-story tenements, while 
upon the fourth side was the rear of a garage 
ith the usual group of battered and partly dis- 
tled automobiles. This “backyard” of the 
ents, where one would not have been sur- 
to discover tin cans and ash heaps, was filled 
laughing children at play, and surrounded 
row of benches back of which was an eight 
hedge with flowering shrubs. Small wonder 
t twilight the porches of the tenements were 
led with mothers who watched their children 
, and that Mr. Scarlotti should have shown 
i little bit of pride as he modestly said, “Oh, 
done very little to let Mr. Parker clean up 
t and put in the play apparatus.” 
vas the beginning of the summer and we 
pproached the playground through streets 
that were crowded with children, and then when 


itomobile in which we were driving stopped 
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we walked through the narrow alley to find our- 
selves suddenly in this beauty spot. This devel- 
opment of the inner-court playground is made 
possible by an ingenious device which has been 
developed by George Parker, Superintendent of 
Parks in the City of Hartford. 
tion of fence and park bench which is made in 


It is a combina- 


eight foot sections, the bench and fence being 
bolted together. It can be set up in any space 
and in any combination of the eight foot units, 
The space of about six feet between the bench 
and the fence is used for the planting of shrub- 
bery from the nurseries and greenhouses of the 
Park Department, so that each of these little 
inner-court playgrounds, of which there are many 
in the city of Hartford, not only provides play 
space for little children close to their own homes 
but also brings into the section of the city, which 
needs it most, some of the beauty of Hartford’s 
remarkable park system. As the summer season 
advances the shrubbery is changed occasionally 
and in the late summer evergreens are substituted 
for flowering plants in those playgrounds which 
carry on into the fall and winter. 

The plan not only has a great deal to recommend 
it where privately owned lands are used temporar- 
ily for play space, but it also provides a very prac- 
tical way of bringing the artistic and beautiful 
to the playground without in .any way hampering 
its use for active play and games. 

In a crowded section ot the east side of New 
York City, a young woman director of a play- 
ground remarked to the policeman on the beat, 
“T could take care of more small children here, 
and yet the nearby streets are crowded. Why 
don’t they come here?” The policeman answered, 
“T don’t know but maybe I can find out for you.” 
He talked the matter over with his precinct cap- 
tain and the next day every roundsman in the 
district was instructed to ask the mothers why 
their children played in the street. The third day 
the mothers’ answer was returned. It was as 
unanimous as it was obvious: “We want the chil- 
dren to play where we can see them and where 
they can hear us when we call them.” 

The problem is difficult of solution in the 
crowded city, but every bit of open space. be it 
ever so small, which can be discovered and put 
to use as Superintendent Parker is doing with 
this backyard and a number of other small par- 
cels of land in Hartford helps just so much to 
better the environment of the children. 

Reports sent Mr. Parker by Miss Marion L. 
Kropp, who is in charge of one of the play- 



















































360 ACTIVITIES IN ELMIRA 
grounds, show an attendance from May through father’s worn-out ones and little rompers 
October of 36,758. dresses from mother’s and big sister’s cast 
have all been taught. 

“The children also have made strides to, 


“The yard which Mr. Weinstein gave us was 
soon made very attractive by the placing of 
shrubs around the inclosure. Benches completely becoming better Americans. In the morning 
inclosed the playground proper. Nothing re- even the three year olds, would appear 
mained now to make it attractive to the children brushed teeth, scrubbed face, neck, arms and 


but the installing of apparatus which consists and combed hair. It was soon proved that 


ae 
Be 


ret 


of one cellar do », three rope swings, three children are cross, scrappy children, and that 


> 
ott 


chair swings babies, one see-saw and a sweltering hot nights those who went to bed 


sand pile. Never were there such shrieks of de- woke up next morning more rested than 


light as the children gave when they watched the 
setting-up of equipment. 

“Until three o’clock the little folk of kinder- 
garten age reign supreme. Soon after this an 
army of boys and girls from the grades rushes 
in and how they do enjoy themselves! About 
six o’clock workers from stores, shops and fac- 
tories make their appearance. Mention must be 
made here of the parents who come to watch their 
little ones at play. All seem to appreciate what 
has been done for them. 

“The past few days all hands have been get- 
ting ready for school. Following my suggestion 
both boys and girls have had their heads thor- 
oughly saturated with kerosene. I seem to be 
establishing quite a reputation as tonsorial art- 
iste. How nervous I was when I was first called 
into one of the homes, handed a pair of immense 
scissors and asked if I would cut Dominick’s 
curls! I don’t want to appear egotistical but 
Dominick soon appeared with quite a fine bob, 
even to the shaving up the back! 

“The next day I trimmed two more. There are 
two more customers awaiting me tomorrow. 

“Several mothers have brought outgrown 
dresses of big sister and wanted to know how 
they could be made over for little sister. Mothers 
who never before attempted dressmaking are now 
turning out pretty little dresses and boys’ suits 
and are so happy and proud of their results.” 

“Today marked the end of several happy weeks 
for many who daily came to the Pleasant Street 
Playground—grownups, children and “Teach.” 

“For the grownups, they have proved very prof- 
itable and beneficial weeks. Hygiene, social and 
personal ; the care and feeding of babies—the dan- 
gers of giving them cucumbers and unripe fruit; 
child training—why the children should not be 
hit over the head; practical demonstrations in 
cooking and the forming of well balanced and yet 
inexpensive meals with the elimination of coffee 
and tea and the substitution of milk and cocoa 
for children; the making of little trousers from 


who were dirty. 

“With all this, the children have never w: 
for stories, new games and other method 
self-expression.” 


Activities in Elmira 

When Elmira Community Sefvice began to 
take stock for its third year report, it found that 
its program included more than fifty activities. 
A few of the more unusual follow: 

A Boys’ Band with 145 members is rehearsing 
twice a week. The boys have bought their own 
instruments and pay for their lessons. ‘The de- 
velopment of the band has made it possible, it is 
said, for most of the schools to have orchestras. 

Contests—A number of contests have been 
held; among them have been contests in bird 
house building, baseball pitching, model airplane 
building and flying, kite flying and model house 
building. 

Doll Fashion Shows 

Golfing. An unused part of a local park was 
converted into a golf course in which Com- 
munity Service invested $526, the Recreation 
Commission and Park Board furnishing the up- 
keep. 

Block Parties and Old-time Square Dances 

Roller Skating. Paved, smooth blocks are set 
aside between 4 and 7 p. m. 

Traveling Theatre. This theatre, 16° x 15’ 
with footlights and ten border lights, costs $525 
for construction and $56 for curtains. The the- 
atre has lent a great deal to the success of com- 
munity singing. Blue prints showing the con- 
struction of the theatre may be secured at cost 
from Elmira Community Service. 

Many other activities might be listed. The 
thirty-two page booklet in which the activities 
are described is attractively illustrated. It is sug- 


gested that anyone desiring a copy write to Mr. 
Z. Nespor, Executive Secretary, Elmira Commun- 
ity Service, 413 East Water Street, Elmira, N. Y. 





PORTCHESTER 


Portchester Mothers Learn 
the Science of Play 
By 
\IABEL TRAvis Woop 


the yard of a mother in Port- 

who had the pleasant custom of 

y with her children and some of the neigh- 

hildren almost every summer evening. Last 

she told Miss Rieman, the city’s director 

reation, of her home play nights and of her 

to learn more games. Thus grew the idea 

play class, to teach all the mothers of the 

borhood games they could play with their 
iren. 

\hen they were asked to join the class, the 
mothers were most polite. ‘Yes, I’d be delighted 
to come—but—of course, I’m not sure that I 
would have the time for it.” 

\fiter the first meeting they all decided that 
they certainly would have time for it! Since then 
these mothers have met every other Friday night, 

ying and discussing a portion of Joseph Lee’s 

in Education, learning new games to play 

with their children. Not only do they learn games, 
but they learn the psychological reasons for each 
game’s existing and the things which it can con- 
ibute to the physical and mental growth of the 


Every Saturday morning Tommy, aged eight, 
asks his mother, one of the play group, “Well, 
Mother 


Let’s have ’em!” 


in 


what games did you learn last night? 


program at the meetings is as follows: 
Reading of Joseph’s Lee’s Play in Education. 


l. 
2. 


Playing of children’s games, both active and 
uiet. Discussing the value of the game for the 
hild. 3. Surveying the “table of interest.” On 
ble each mother places at each meeting 
ng she thinks will be of help and interest 
ther mothers. It may be a book or maga- 
lealing with child training, a clipping, or a 
le copy of a child’s magazine, such as John 
s Book. 


most interesting thing to the leader of the 
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class has been the unfolding of the play spirit in 
the mothers. They are re-entering the delightful 
play world they knew as little girls. Selt-con- 
scious at first, they now play with the zest of 
children. They look forward to Friday evenings 
because it means they are going to have a good 
time, as well as to learn things that will put them 
in closer touch with their children. 

One night the reading and discussion took more 
time than usual. “Aren’t we going to play any 


games tonight?” one mother finally asked. 


Then 
she admitted shamelessly, “I want to play. Come, 
let’s play we’re Indians!” 

The mothers are trying out all the games at 
home, and finding that they work. They say that 
they never before have realized the true meaning 
of the child’s play life, and, now that they are 
learning, they have a greater respect for their 
children. One mother announced, “When I’m in 
the kitchen, working, 
around on the floor, he looks entirely different to 


and I see Johnny playing 
me than he used to. Now I know why he is 
playing and I can help him play.” 

One of the mothers has built in her back yard 
a sand box which is patronized by all the children 
of the neighborhood. Soon she is going to install 
some mattresses for tumbling stunts. “We under- 
stand other people’s children better,” this mother 


remarked. ‘We can look at. them with deeper 


understanding.” 


Several of the mothers of boys have adopted 
this plan—each boy is allowed to bring a boy 
friend home to supper with him once a week. 
To one mother, who has three boys, this means 
three supper guests a week, but she says it is very 
little extra work. After supper some sort of 
entertainment is arranged for the boys 


telling, games, music, or “listening in” on the 


story- 


radio. 

The neighborhood spirit which has come about 
as a result of the class is just as valuable as the 
play spirit. Many of the mothers had lived near 
each other for years but had not known each 
other. After the second meeting they were tak- 
Out of this new friendli- 
ness and cooperation many things for neighbor- 


ing each other home. 


hood betterment promise to blossom. 








Physical tests undergone by Barnard College freshmen, according to Miss Agnes R. Wayman, 
of the department of physical education in Barnard College, reveal that the average fresh- 
is gaining in strength and in lung capacity, but a large percentage have defective hearts. 











FROM AN ACTIVE PLAYGROUND WORKER 


Message trom an Active alities represented. They are anxious to Improve 


their playground and provide equipment f: 


>|. . Y * mas ard 
I ay grounc WU orkKer hey have recently had a fair and have ra 
: ) 
: ' ba aid some $400 towards equipment to put in 
t 1s a pleasure to receive your letter in 1S lar . fs . 
oo . Pe ‘a aliaettadian school yard, which is fairly good sized. 

away yet wondertul island. : f 
3 ; ; I find the people hungry to know of all the good 
| have visited the various schools here in this | — oe 
things. The educational facilities are very good 


Taegeenwas ac 


o] 
See 


large city of Honolulu and have found that they , ws 
= ’ on the whole but of course it is a great financial 


are doing pretty well in providing playgrounds oY ; wa 
2 4 & Plays strain on the 25,000 white leaders to provide for 


for the children and in one respect their facilities 


ae 


the large population of Japanese, Chinese, Ha- 


bay ANee > ae 


surpass those of any place I have ever before seen. . Tr ; 
4 . waiians and Polish and mixtures. Today I visited 


The Pacific Ocean and the beach is constantly in 


vt 


Ce ees 


4 ) a , five of their kindergartens—one composed almost 
use and the many coral reets that extend out for f° 1: : 
4 wholly of little Japanese, as bright apparently as 
more than a quarter of a mile, I should judge, api dilde 6 : : : — 

“es ie 7 aes : any of our children of the same age and even bet- 
make it possible to wade far out in the warm 
"I ter behaved and more orderly—easy to manage. 


water. With on f their re "O.0C oard: san cs , 
| | lik; de : : soles 4 ba rds, lhe Hawaiians are a very musical people and they 
shaped liking an ironing board, they ride in on . : . 

— ” ‘ ’ all sing and play the ukelele and guitar and banjo 


the surf lying flat or sitting or even standing 
it] + b 7 hi nn —and they nearly always sing when they play. 
although the surf pursues them and laughingly , . 
he cw, 1 4d . on 8 Professor Dykema could have given a star per- 
tips them over it 1t can. ley considered it quite < - : : . s 
. ) : ares 11 oe led . 1 ‘ . formance which would astonish the nation if he 
teat when the Prince ot ales succeeded 1n main- *s . - os . 
a ea j sere : had had Hawaiians for his impromptu perform- 
taining his balance standing within three hours 
; ance, 

Even the hula dance with the natives is a differ- 


from the time he went in. As I watch from the 


rigs re ee at oe nonrs of the Oay and ent and much more graceful performance when 
frequentl) in the evening quite a number swim- one understands its origin and significance. A 
ming, playing Ng ‘ riding in boats oe boards more enthusiastic, eager set of people I never saw, 
regnedicss = aia i Siem being swamped. than are these Hawaiians. A sad strain in their 
agen x aia pales dinicondoor melodies shows their deep feelings—their appre- 

ait ciation of any attention is very marked. Between 
wee Uny say who know that the buoyency ot She’ seven and eight hundred came out in the school 


water seems much greater than on the waters of 
the Atlantic Ocean 
A public bathing beach gives an opportunity for 


yard from all the grades and stood perfectly quiet 
while an entertainment of beautiful singing and 
1 hath} ‘hi ' ‘adie many selections from Longfellow were recited in 
general bathing. is ‘lis oO > shore—the e Lic hj : 
<p be aa , men a oe eee van honor of his birthday and then they listened to 

oung mens ( “istic Associatio aintains : : : : . P 
Young “ hristian Association on ta me,—all this with even greater attention than 
a beach cottag ‘ altogether boys, girls, men ; . P 
k hence: cottage-—stte maget r boys, girls, ' one’s own children would—barefooted, bare leg- 
an r n are frequent! yy > dred. : ‘ . 
ind — . equently in | y the hun lre ged, with skin as brown as a berry they stood with 
‘ounted nearly th mber in the afternoon. = . sal 
cou ne iriy | y nu . : ‘ ye , the sun shining upon them so still that not a word 
We have three Parent-Teachers’ Associations p . - se 
\ ha _ om en eee . toes of reproof was given by the teachers. You see 
here which have joined our National organization le 
1 ¢] | ap 0 tl ' I am enthusiastic. 
and three more ready to )]o1n. ne ot these, the = ' . 
: “a ' Sed ‘ We leave for the main land this week. 
Central Public School, has thirty or more nation- 

_ Most sincerely, 

*Mrs. Miltor » Higgins, of Worcester, Massachusetts, for si 

many years President of the National Parent-Teachers’ Association kK ATHARINE CHAPI N Hica! NS 


and Congress of Mothers’ Clubs, writes from Hawaii. 





The third and greatest way in which the writer can ease the future is simply stated in the 
words: “Fair Play.” The power of the Press is a good third to the powers of Science and Finance. 
If the Press, as a whole, never diverged from fair report; if it refused to give unmeasured service 


: . . of e . . c =f 
to party or patriotic passion; if it played the game as Sport plays it—what a clearance of the air. 


From International Thought: The Key to the Future by John Galsworthy 


In The Living Age, December 1, 1923 
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Recreational Problems 


e Recreation Congress held at Atlantic 


9-12, 1922, much interest was ex- 
in the subject of Recreation and City 
;, and at the request of a number of city 
; and recreation 


workers a committee was 
ed to study the whole question and to 
information which would serve as a guide 
The Committee consists of Mr. 
West 
Ford, New York City; Chauncey Hamlin, 
Prot. Hubbard, Harvard University ; 
\rthur Leland, Newport, R. I.; John Nolen, 
Mass.; and New 


planning 


Hermann. Newton, Chairman; 


Clarence Perry, 


e Recreation Congress held at Springfield, 
Mr. Ernst Hermann presented a tentative 
port based on replies to a questionnaire sent 
‘reation 


superintendents and executives and 


vhose technical knowledge would enable 


tners \ 


them to make a contribution to the discussion. 
The discussion which followed the presentation 
report showed a general acceptance of Part 

the report dealing with the classification of 
playgrounds. In this classification play areas 


ire defined as follows: 


For babies and children up to five years of 
age with benches and tables for mothers, 
nurses and older sisters, to replace the lost 


street play and disappearing backyards 


\ 
6,000 to 10,000 square feet 
110n 
near as possible to center for every child 
pulation of 100 children below school age. 
Children should be able to reach it by walk- 
around block without crossing a street 
ere should be one central grass plot with 
nd boxes with movable covers 2t intervals 
round borders under trees. There should 
block-building platforms continuous te 
each sandbox 
went 
Sand tools, large building blocks, one small 
le, eight baby swings, low drinking foun- 
benches, tables, shelter for baby car- 
"Dis Recreation Congress, Springfield, Illinois, October 


ll. 


IIT. 


in City Planning 


riages and from sudden rains, toilet and 
play materials 


Veighborhood Playgrounds 
To replace lost play on the streets and open 
lots for general play for children up to 14 
years of age and for older ones 
Sise 
From four to ten acres, if possible square 
or rectangular in shape 
Location 
Most effective radius for playgrounds of this 
type is about one-half mile 
Layout 
There should be baseball and 
monds, 


football dia 
bleachers for about five hundred 
spectators, two or three auxiliary backstops 
with junior and midget diamonds, one or 
two tennis courts, several permanent game 
courts, small locker buildings with separate 
toilet facilities, wading pool, tables with 
benches for quiet games and handicraft play, 
if possible, a “Play Lot,” and a jumping pii 
50 to 75 yards straight-away 
Equipment 
One or two 16-foot slides, from two to fou 
sets of swing frames, two teeter sets and, if 
supervision is continuous, a merry-go-round, 
a giant stride and a gymnasium frame 16 feet 
high with two horizontal bars, two vertical 
ladders, four climbing ropes and two teeter 
ladders 


District Playgrounds 
For the active play of adults and young peo- 
ple over twelve years with natural advantages 
for some park effects. The District Play- 
ground must be large enough for a generous 
layout for games such as baseball, football, ten 
nis and track athletics and yet offer park de- 
velopment with one or two small groves of 
trees. The ground should be suitable for use 
for picnics, field days and national celebrations 
Sise 
Ten to twenty-four acres 
Location 
One for every eight to twelve thousand in- 
habitants or one for every five hundred chil- 
dren of high school age. The most effective 
radius is one-half to one mile 
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Layout 
Two major baseball fields, one two-thirds 
of a mile track around one of the baseball 
diamonds, four to six auxiliary backstops, 
eight to twenty-four tennis courts, four to 
six handball courts, permanent game courts, 
field house and bowling green. The layout 
should allow for landscape park features and 
one or two small groves of trees and should 
include the features of a neighborhood play- 
ground 

Equipment 
Same as equipment for a Neighborhood 
Playground with 50% increase of each kind 
if there is no neighborhood playground with- 
in one-half mile 


IV. Recreation Park 

A City Park to provide as far as is consistent 

with fairly intensive use access to large open 

areas away from the city 

Size 
100 to 250 acres 

Location 
One for every 40,000 inhabitants, tangent to 
or near the city limits of such population 

Layout 
Fifty per cent. of total area should be wood- 
land with varieties of large shade trees in 
groves of six to ten acres affording different 
landscape effects. The whole should be 
planned with a view to effective winter 
recreation. ‘Twenty-five per cent. should be 
devoted to modern landscape enhancements 
of nature and to bird and plant reservations ; 
ten per cent. to reservations for native ani- 
mals; ten per cent. for water recreation in- 
cluding skating in winter, and four per cent. 
for play and game fields. This layout 
should provide for entertainment of families 
or organizations out for a day’s picnic and 
for mothers and children. The groves of 
trees should provide a variety of picnic 
places with opportunities for simple cook- 
ing. There should be shelters and _ toilet 
buildings, caretaker’s quarters and automo- 
bile parking enclosure. 

Equipment 
A few sand gardens and swings near the pic- 
nic places, some rustic benches and tables, 
drinking fountains, washing and cooking 
accommodations and incinerators 


V. The Reservation 

A public area owned by the United Siates, 
a state, a county or a city; similar in purpose, 
layout and equipment to the Recreation Park 
for cities but less intensively developed and 
used. It usually includes camping sites and 
automobile routes and is mainly intended to 
furnish for the average family wholesome 
week-end excursions or longer vacations 

A reservation should have a building offer- 
ing simple and wholesome hetel accommoda- 
tions. 


DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT 


There was almost unanimous agreement on the 
proposal that virtually all playgrounds for boys 
and girls under eleven or twelve years of age 
should be attached or adjacent to elementary 
public schools, and it was urged that in future 
planning playgrounds for younger children should 
he so located. 

The question, “Should the school playground 
be supplemented by additional municipal play- 
grounds for children of kindergarten age,” 
aroused much discussion. While most of those 
taking part in the discussion believed that supple- 
mentary playgrounds should be provided, there 
was some difference of opinion as to the desirabil- 
ity of locating them in places other than the back- 
yard or interior of blocks on account of the danger 
to smaller children in crossing city streets. The 
final decision reached was that the municipality 
should provide small play areas for children of 
kindergarten age in addition to school play- 
grounds with the understanding, however, that a 
recommendation regarding backyard playgrounds 
be included as follows: 

That school playgrounds should be supple- 
mented by additional municipal playgrounds espe- 
cially for children of kindergarten age, and that 
the meeting go on record as requesting city plan- 
ners to give consideration and study to the prob- 
lem of back-lot play areas for small children. 

It was the consensus of opinion, though 10 
formal vote was taken, that municipal play 
grounds for children over eleven or twelve years 
of age should be provided in connection with 
Junior High Schools and High Schools. 

There was considerable discussion of the ques- 
tion, “Should recess playgrounds only be pro- 
vided in connection with Junior High Schools, 
and larger playgrounds for the larger games be 
provided separately or possibly in the parks?” 
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those taking part in the discussion felt 
hool officials would not follow out a recom- 
tion that all Junior High Schools be pro- 
ith large playgrounds. It was voted, how- 
iat District Playgrounds should be planned 
nection with all Junior High Schools with 
lerstanding that the school grounds shall 
\ipped in such a way as to make certain fa- 
available for community groups making 
he playgrounds all the year around. 
question of play standards was discussed 
length although there seemed to be little 
| difference of opinion on the subject. The 
ng standards were agreed upon: 
ementary Schools. The normal amount of 
pace per school child at the maximum de- 
ent of the school should be 200 square feet 
1) sq. ft. should be the absolute minimum )— 


l itary 


ind tha minimum total area for an elementary 
ae hool site should be eight acres including the land 
vould n which the school itself is situated. 

That the minimum 


for an intermediate school site should 


i1termediate Schor Is. 
ound 
play- twenty: acres. 
\oe 1 rté . . 
ant) Schools. That the minimum total area 
those - 
thos venty to forty acres. 
[ppie- . ae: 
there — ° : 
pa ee different agencies, according to re- 
rabil- — 
nae veing assembled by the Interna- 
’ACK- . ‘ : 2 ‘ — 
ibor Conterence tor preparation of its 
anger ' : . ° . 
TI the fall, are primarily concerned in 
ne ‘ 5 e 
recreational programs for adult 


| 


Chis subject has come up promi- 


pality 


ir discussion in a number of countries 


play- ‘ ; ‘ ‘ e ° 
ine legislative restrictions of working 
1a , ; : 
ial ve increased the leisure time avail- 
yuNnds ° . 
mental and physical improvement 

pple play. In some countries, notably Eng- 
ipple- ? 

i nployers have gone a long way in pro- 
espe- P 7 

; not only playgrounds, but also gymna- 
| that . S- 


plan- imming baths, reading rooms and facili- 
wall cultural education. In others, notably 
and Italy, workers’ organizations—co- 

es and trades unions—have organized 
peoples’ houses” and a multitude of 
erning clubs and societies for music, 
games and self-improvement. In 
‘ountries, notably Belgium, the gov- 
has visualized the need for recrea- 
oo vork at the same time that eight-hour 
al oy | islation was passed, and provided for it 
a be % financing local authorities and private agen- 


rh no 
play 
years 


with 
ques- 
~ “1e gaged in recreational work. 
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The Opportunity of the 
Recreation Executive* 


In discussing this topic A. J. Parkin, Secretary 
of Community Service at Whiting, Indiana, spoke 
first of the qualifications necessary in a recrea- 
tion executive. These he likened to a bill of fare, 
divided into three parts—the things that start the 
meal; the meal itself; the dessert. 


A WELL-BALANCED MEAL 


The qualifications that start the meal are vision- 
ability, which includes imaginability and creata- 
bility, pushability, flexibility, personability, like- 
ability and businessability. The meal itself—the 
qualifications which are essential—are first of all 
generalability—the leadership without which there 
can be no accomplishment,—salesability, inspira- 
bility, pushability—the continual keeping at the 
thing in which one believes until it is effected— 
pepability, contentability—the art of being satis- 
fied even with slow progress—get-onability, gump- 
tionability, buckability, receptability, tactability, 
duckability—letting the rocks go over one’s head 

talkability and shutupability. 

The dessert, Mr. Parkin characterized as finish- 
ability—the power to close a situation. 

THE FIELD OF OPpPpoRTUNITY 

“No organization,” said Mr. Parkin, “has really 
a right to exist at the present time unless it is 
making some definite contribution to world prob- 
lems which will help bring peace and happiness 
out of the chaos.” The local recreation execu- 
tive has one of the greatest opportunities, be- 
cause he is working in a field where a contribu- 
tion can be made to individual happiness and 
community morale. The recreation executive is 
not working with any one group in the com- 
munity ; he is working with all. He has the op- 
portunity to bring all the men and women of the 
community together to work with a singleness of 
heart and purpose on projects which are of mutual 
interest. And any undertaking can be successful 
when a sufficiently large number of people in any 
community are in favor of it. He may stimulate 
individual and group powers of expression and 
get them into action. He cannot legislate people 
into the right attitude of mind, but through a 
community-wide program he can approach native 
and foreign born groups and bring them together 
on common ground. 


*Discussion at Recreation Congress, Springfield, Jllinois, Oc- 
tober 9, 1923 
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The recreation executive has unlimited oppor- 
tunity in his contacts with all the people of a 
community to impress upon them that as it is his 
task and privilege to give all he can to them, so 
it is their privilege to share their moral, spiritual 
and intellectual resources that a real citizenship 
may be developed. People will respend to this 
appeal. 

Further, there is the opportunity which the 
recreation executive has to do those things which 
are bringing spirit of contentment into the com- 
munity, and—what is of great importance—to 
help make people more physically and morally fit. 

In no field of work is there so great an oppor- 
tunity, as in the leisure time movement, to enlist 
boys and girls in their free time, and to tie them 
up to activities and ideals which will mean the lay- 
ing of sound and permanent foundations for the 
right kind of living 

Everybody everywhere is a seeker after happi- 
ness. It is the privilege of the recreation execu- 
tive to show people that the real secret of happi- 
ness is in service and that when they plan, play 
and pull together, the result must be happy com- 


munities. 


Industrial Recreation 


(Continued from page 339) 


men have a two weeks’ vacation every year with 
pay. 

In one Chicago factory the factory manager 
has a bureau with all sorts of vacation literature 
and when one of the employees asks, “Where can 
I go and what can I do for $25?” he has the 
information in a jiffy 

The Industrial Relations Association of Amer- 
ica has made a survey that shows that of 106 
industrial enterprises, thirty-eight grant factory 
workers annual vacations with pay. 


A New Recreation Department 

The City of Shreveport, Louisiana, has estab- 
lished a recreation department and approximately 
$7,200 has been set aside for the recreation bud- 
get. Grover ( Chames, Executive Secretary 
of the local Community Service Group, will serve 
as Supervisor of Recreation for the new depart- 
ment. Community Service will continue to func- 
tion and assist in the program. 


RECREATION PUBLICITY 










Recreation Publicity 


At the meeting on Publicity at which Edvard 
L. Burchard, Associate Editor of The Comin 
Center, presided, ways and means were disc 
for securing publicity for recreational activit 

PUBLICITY THROUGH LITERATURE 

The importance was stressed of havir 
tractive literature in the form of posters, circulars 
and dodgers for, as Mr. Burchard said, “Good 
literature gets attendance and attendance means 
dollars when it comes to securing tax money.” 
The “City fathers” are not keen to appropriate 
funds for facilities which are little used, but if i 
is something the people really want, the funds will 
be forthcoming. In connection with the problem 
of attendance and of advertising to secure attend- 
ance the warning was sounded, “Don’t advertise 
an event unless you are certain you are going to 
produce the goods.” Nothing is so fatal to the 
attendance and to the popularity of an activity as 
failure to do the thing promised. Further, an 
activity must be really good and worth while if 
people are to have an incentive to attend. There 
is no publicity so effective or so full of drawing 
power as centers and activities which are well 
conducted and which permit of real self-expres- 
sion, 

PICTURES 

Charles Ernest, Executive Secretary of \W1l 
mington, Delaware, Community Service, urged the 
importance of using pictures and_ illustrations 
which are attractive and compelling. In a recent 
financial campaign for playgrounds held in \Wil- 
mington constant use was made of an illustration 
showing a little girl in a swing. The picture was 
full of life and action. It was used everywhere 

on posters, in street cars and in store windows; 
on banners and on letterheads. Everywhere the 
little girl in the swing greeted the citizens of \W1l- 
mington and made her appeal to them for more 
playgrounds. The success of the campaign was 
due to a large degree, Mr. Ernst felt, to the trre- 
sistible appeal of the picture. 

Pictures and telling captions were very suc- 
cessfully used in a recent exhibit of interest to 
automobilists. Posters were shown with pictures 
of automobiles struggling to make their way 
through streets crowded with pedestrians ; these 
bore the caption, “Motorists have a right to the 
The contrasting picture showed the chil- 


’”” 


streets. 
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the playground—‘Children have a right 


EWSPAPER PUBLICITY 
newspaper is an excellent medium and it 
important for the recreation executive to 
he good-will and cooperation of news- 
ind reporters. -\ccounts of games, 
cements of activities, articles and editorials 
value of recreation, with possibly some 
son with work in other cities of a similar 
make good newspaper publicity. It is ad- 
pointed out, that the recreation 
ve or publicity 
newspaper use regularly and not 


committee shall prepare 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND EXHIBITIONS 
ese are among the best possible channels of 
ity. Exhibits in store windows of articles 
e by the children, a pageant on the play- 
nd, a play festival, children in folk dances 


Imes, a Miniature swimming pool in a store 
mw (if the swimming pool is the immediate 
all immensely valuable and can be 
to great advantage. 

urther suggested that the motion pic- 
owing recreation activities, and the radio 
vides opportunity for recreation officials 
roadeast a great deal of information on the 
tion movement, should be more widely used. 
So much interest was expressed in the subject 
li that it was urged a series of section 
tings be arranged at the next Congress at 
publicity may be discussed from the point 
“stunt” publicity, newspaper publicity, 
for finance and other phases of the prob- 
em. It was also urged that a clinic be held at 
various pieces of publicity shall be criticized 

he point of view of form and content. 
connection with the need for a book on pub- 
. Which a number of those present felt to be 
rgent, it was pointed out that the Playground 
ecreation -\ssociation of America has issued 
let entitled “Pioneering for Play,” which 


Offers suggestions for conducting campaigns and 


securing publicity for recreation. 


Wanted: Copies of THE PLAYGROUND 
for January, 1924. If you do not wish to 
keep your copy will you sell it back? We 
need it. 315 Fourth Ave, New York City. 
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TESTS 


Physical Efficiency ‘Tests 

Lee Hanmer, chairman of the section meeting 
on Physical Ethciency Tests, in opening the dis- 
cussion pointed out that the use of such tests is 
growing as a means for measuring the physical 
development of boys and girls and also as a 
means for determining and establishing proper 
physical standards. Formerly physical efficiency 
was decided on the basis of athletic events as a 
measuring stick, and the ability of a boy or girl 
was determined more or less by performance in 
particular athletic events. This method was fol- 
lowed by the development of local Athletic Badge 
Tests which, although crude, would stimulate an 
effort to measure efficiency on a more well- 
rounded basis. These local efforts finally resulted 
in the development of standards on a_ national 
basis. This type ot physical efficiency tests 
characterized by Mr. Hanmer as “do or don’t” 
tests inasmuch as boys or girls do or do not suc- 
ceed in meeting a certain standard—is differen- 
tiated from the army camp tests and the National 
\mateur Athletic Federation tests in that the 
latter give a grade according to the performance 
and there is no set standard to be met. 

Colonel Griffiths, who has been active in the 
development of athletics and physical efficiency 
tests in army camps and in connection with the 
\mateur Athletic Federation, pointed out that 
there are three phases of the physical efficiency 
test, the first thing to be determined being the 
purpose of the test ; the second, the proper method 
of achieving such purpose; and the third, the 
adequate standard for measuring results to be 
sure that the method does achieve the purpose m 
mind. He described the first method of physical 
measurement as the anthropometrical test used in 
measuring physical muscular strength particu- 
larly. During the war the army method was 
changed considerably so that finally the camp 
athletic tests were developed as a means for meas- 
uring functional development, to show the extent 
to which the soldiers could do the type of physical 
thing which the war required that they be able 
to do. The old method was not of great value 
in this because it was found that many who would 
measure high according to the anthropometrical 
method of judging physical development would 
achieve poor results when judged by tests de- 
signed to bring out functional ability. It was the 
results brought out by these tests which convinced 
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368 GAME DEMONSTRATION 


the army personnel of the value of athletics in 
military training. The camp tests included a 
short run, broad jump, fence climb and hand 


grenade throw hese events, Colonel Griffiths 


pointed out, not only developed functions needed 
in warfare but they are based upon natural physi- 
cal impulses. 

R. kK. Atkinson of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
who is serving as Secretary of the Athletic Badge 
Test Committee of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association \merica, described the fea- 
tures of the tests, showing how they too are based 
on natural impulses and stressed the value of one 
feature of these tests which is different from al- 
| 


most all others, that . Ene choice of optional 


events which afford. This choice has 


the value of gi ariety in the program and of 
making the tests practical for localities with differ- 


ent equipment resources. The great advantage of 


1 


the tests is their practicability for use in almost 
any type of community of any size in any part 
of the country without a specially trained person- 
nel. He told of the effort which had been made 
to promote the use of the Badge Test in Illinois, 
which demonstrated two things: one, if physical 
efficiency tests are to have the development they 
should have, it is necessary for progressive sales- 
manship to be back of their promotion; two, that 
physical efficiency tests have great value in stimu- 
lating the desire for adequate physical training 
facilities in schools which have little or no physi- 
cal training work 


A whole flock of birds seem to have been killed 
by the stone hurled in Butler County, Ohio, by 
Freda Spring, the rural secretary of the Red 
Cross, according to a report in The Drama. Miss 
Spring, finding local response to her efforts to in- 
troduce self-respecting amateur dramatics, had 
the happy thought of bringing to the county fair 
the little companies which sprang up in various 
communities throughout the county. With the 
help of the fair board and of neighboring mer- 
chants, a circus tent was provided and simply 
equipped. There, the first season, five local com- 
panies gave their plays in turn to enthusiastic 
audiences from the whole countryside. Thus a 
highly desirable substitute is provided for the 


tawdry entertainment often associated with 
county fairs, the public is given a wholesome and 
fascinating bit of recreation, and the small town 
and open country find a vehicle for self-expres- 
sion in the neighborly fashion. 


From The Survey, October 


Game Demonstration 


“It 1s important to believe in games and the 
values that they teach. Games are without doubt 
the best aid in life in keeping young and compan- 
ionable. It is better to break one’s neck pla ing 
games than to grow old not knowing how,”’ was 
the statement of Ernst Hermann, Superintendent 
of Playgrounds, West Newton, Massachusetts, in 
introducing a series of game demonstrations at 
the Recreation Congress. Mr. Hermann and 
Harry P. Clarke, Physical Director of Schools at 
Winnetka, Illinois, demonstrated games and told 
of some of the principles involved. 

Some of the games demonstrated were old 
games which had been adapted. Practically all of 
them were active games for large groups or 
teams. Among them were the following: 

1. Tag games to develop daring—such as Cr 
Tag and Couple Tag 

2. Telegraph—to develop alertness 

3. Variation of Snatch the Handkerchief and 
a game played with pails and bean bags to develop 
judgment 

4. Relay Snatch Dash—to develop self-govern- 
ment 

5. Basket-filling race—with bean bags serving 
as apples and endmen as garden gate 

6. Five Hundred with bean bags. Target made 
of three consecutive circles for scoring—50, 75 
and 100 

7. Rope Quoit Tossing Relay—to develop 
motor activity, 50 points given winner 

Among other games demonstrated were Ocean 
Wave or Whirlwind, two variations of Chair Cir- 
cle Relay, Roman Soldiers, The Farmer in the 
Dell, Jump Shot, Arch Ball Relay, Circle Dodge 
Ball, with variations, Couple Relay Race, Beanbag 
Relay, Three Deep, Slug Ball, Stoop Tag, Im- 
munity, Rope Relay, Stride and Straddle Relay, 
and Double Skip Away. 

An interesting demonstration of Fist Ball was 
given by a group of high school boys. The game 
was played in a court 40x40 feet. 


*Report of Game demonstrations and Play Institute held at 
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“Play is always best when multiplied by the 
; } I 

work dimension. Most work is only one dimen- 
sion.”’—Joseph Lee. 

















French Sportsmanship* 


unpleasant exhibition of resentment over 

the erican football victory in Paris last month 

should in all fairness be compared with another 

ncident two months earlier which received some 

notice in our press at the time, and is thus re- 
in the May issue of the Empire Review: 

Or Sunday in March of the present year a 

cyclist, Wittig, came to Paris to take part 

eat international cycle race. He was the 

rst German to take part in any sporting event 


nce since the war. On the same day a 






vclist was racing in Berlin. 





es did not win his race in Paris. He was 





but he received a great ovation from the 







arisian crowd for a plucky fight. After the race 
presented by his French hosts with a 

of flowers; and this wreath he laid on the 
French cyclists who fell 
shting against Germany in the Great War. His 






memorial erected to the 





provoked, as it was bound to do, the liveliest 





1 nt it 
l at aid 


In answer to the 
urnalists who interviewed him, Wittig said that 


the French press. 






laid the wreath on the memorial to the 
llen cyclists of France, partly because he was a 






fist who hated all bloodshed and believed in 
the friendship of democratic peoples, partly be- 








use the cyclists to whom the memorial was 
rected were men whom he had known and re- 
ected, and against whom he had raced in the 


He added that he was 
hat his action would be approved by the 
ast masses of his fellow countrymen. 


days before the war. 






[hese interviews, to anyone whe knows the 








aris press, were remarkable enough. But they 
For they 


ere followed by articles by leading sporting 


| to something still more remarkable. 


vriters, demanding that the authorities in control 
Olympic Games should invite Germany to 
the Games in Paris this year, and 
irging that “in sport, as in art, there is no 







incident of Wittig’s race and its sequel 
ore than the passing interest of a pic- 
continental cycle-meeting. For they con- 
tituted what is undoubtedly the first genuine act 
{ spontaneous reconciliation between the common 
f France and Germany since 1914. 











ige, June 7th, 1924 


nation right, and state right, we must first 
€ community right. 


Marion, Pennsylvania, Civic Association. 





FRENCH SPORTSMANSHIP 





Olympic Results 


The Olympic Games of 1924 brought tremen- 
dous prestige to the United States. Nuinety-eight 
of the 361 Olympic medals awarded went to the 
United States—nearly one-third of the total, in- 
cluding forty-five for first places, twenty-six for 
second places and twenty-seven for third places. 
Finland, with thirty-seven firsts; France, with 
thirty-six; and Great Britain, with thirty-one, 
were next on the list of the twenty-seven nations 
which received prizes. The United States car- 
ried off eight championships—track and _ field, 
rowing, Swimming, tennis, boxing, catch-as-catch- 
can wrestling, target shooting and rugby. Colonel 
Robert M. Thompson, president of the American 
Olympic Committee, and Gustavus T. Kirby, 
treasurer, who have been outstanding promoters 
of American participation, may well survey the 
results with satisfaction. 

Americans everywhere are naturally proud and 
gratified at the splendid showing made by America 

and particularly at the courtesy and good sports- 
manship manifested by American representatives. 
The only small fly in the ointment is the question 
as to how representative the American contestants 
were. It is a little soon to forget draft figures. 
The Olympic laurel wearers are examples of the 
possible, rather than the typical. For the future 
of our country, the aim is many, many playing 
the game, deriving their satisfaction from the 
activity rather than the winning. 


Industry and Leisure Time 
(Continued from page 334) 


they know that man lives not by bread alone; 
they want roses, too. And it is this insistence of 
the workers themselves upon adequate leisure, 
upon redress for injustice, upon deliverance from 
the depressing conditions within the shop; it is 
to this spirit within the workers themselves that 
you as a body are going to have to depend in the 
future for gaining more leisure and in the more 
rational use of what they have. It all makes 


towards a larger, richer, happier human life. 


Hope FoR THE WorLD IN RECREATION 


I cannot close without giving you one more 
I have large concern as to what our civi- 
lization all comes to. What does it amount to? 
What if we do have happy homes, what if we do 


word. 
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370 RECREATION 
have dome inquility as a nation, what if we 
do have fine educational pportunities, what does 
it amount to, all this harmonizing of industrial 
and domestic differences, if every once in a while 
a great and e power rises up as a result of 
which our men are cut down in hundred 
thousand lots? We are so apt to take ourselves 
so seriously i1 r little circles, either industrial 
or recreati rgetting that the most serious 
question has to face is the problem of 
our internat ationships, and how to organ- 
ize this unorganized pugnacity. It is because you 
as a group re looking forward to the right- 


ful use of are bringing back physical bal- 


ance, mental | , Spiritual enrichment, that some 
of us hope man race will have sense enough, 
courage en piritual fellowship enough, to be 


able to worl it a system of international co- 


operation that will do away with this fearful 


destructiot has come periodically upon the 


human race 


Recreation and Industry 


Continued from page 336) 


Perkins Gilman, which is the strongest appeal for 


play from the ld that ever came to my atten- 
tion. It must appeal forcibly to all. It shows us 
that we will pay 


WISE—A BARGAIN 


Perkins Gilman 


Slumchild to the wise 
pe yple of place and power 
vern and guide the hour, 
people who write and teach, 
ur thought and speech, 
\nd all the Captains and Kings 
Who command the making of things: 
“Give me the good you know, 
That I, tl 
Light for 


iy od t] at 


t 


e child, may grow! 
the whole day long, 
is pure and strong, 
Housing and clothing fair, 
Clean water and clean air, 
‘Teaching from day to day, 
And room 


Then the Wise made answer cold: 


for a child to play!” 


“These things are not given, but sold. 
They shall be yours today, 


If you can pay.” 


AND INDUSTRY 


“Pay!” said the child. “Pay 

What can I do? 

Only in years’ slow length 

Shall I have strength. 

[ have not power nor skill, 

\Visdom nor wit nor will— 

\What service weak and wild 

Can you ask of a little child?” 

But the Wise made answer cold: 

“Goods must be bought and sold: 

You shall have nothing here 

Without paying—paying dear!” 

And the rulers turned away, 

But the child cried on them: “Stay! 
Wait, I will pay!” 


“For the foulness where I live, 
Filth in return I give. 

For the greed that withholds my right, 
Greed that shall shake your might. 
For the sins I live in and learn, 
Plentiful sin | return. 

For my lack in home and school, 
Ignorance comes to rule, 

From where | sicken and die, 
Disease in your homes shall lie. 
My all uncounted death 

Shall choke your children’s breath. 
Degenerate—crippled—base, 

I degrade the human race; 

And the children you have made 
These shall make you afraid. 

I take 


The terms you make ; 


I ask no more. 


And steadily, day by day, 
I will pay!” 


Work is the salvation of man. 

The joy of work is Production. 

The power of production is Liberty. 

The flower of production is Art and Beauty. 
The production of art is Creation. 

The creation of art leads to Religion. 

If we are to succeed as a nation 

We must bring to the heart of every individual 
Joy in the creative forces of Nature and of Art. 
And make Beauty the attribute of every Home 
This is the meaning of the “pursuit of Happi- 
ness” 

Referred to in the Declaration of Independence. 
This is making a religion of our Liberties. 


Henry K. Busnu-BrowN 
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W inston-Salem’s Memorial 


Auditortum 

Situated on a high knoll where it stands out 
with vivid clearness, is the Richard J]. Reynolds 
Memorial Auditorium: of Winston-Salem, North 
arolina, presented to the city by Mrs. J. Edward 
lohnston, formerly Mrs. Richard Reynolds. The 
main entrance is a masterpiece in architecture, 
he Roman Corinthian order. Six large In- 
liana limestone columns 42 inches in di- 
ameter and 39 feet high, surmounted by beauti- 
fully carved Corinthian caps, support the roof 

f the portico. The exterior is of Colonial 
rick, with Indiana limestone cornices and other 
trimmings, covering an area of 110 by 172 feet. 
[he height of the main walls is 50 feet. 

From the front portico one enters a spacious 
lobby 30 by 60 feet. From each end of the lobby 
road stairways with ornamental metal iron rail- 
ngs lead to a large lounge which forms a splendid 
social center for the building. From this lobby 
ire the entrances to the balcony. 

By the main stairways in the forward wings of 
the building are located the retiring and smoking 
rooms and lavatories, there being three tiers of 
these rooms, one group for the ground floor and 
ne for each balcony level. In entering the main 

litorium from the lobby one comes to a foyer 

r promenade 12 feet wide across the entire width 
{ the building and down each side, affording a 
romenade 230 feet long completely around three 

of the lower floor seating. This is divided 

m the main auditorium by fluted Roman Doric 

ers and railings, affording standing room in 
the rear and large additional seating capacity on 
the sides when needed. The main auditorium on 
ground floor is 76 feet wide and 70 feet deep 

s equipped with over a thousand comfortable 


ilcony extends the fullswidth of the build- 
hich is 102 feet inside the walls and 75 feet 
Connected with this main balcony are 
haleonies on each side over the promenade. 
eating capacity is 1087, giving a total seating 
of 2117 chairs. 

stage is one of the main features of the 
The proscenium opening is 27 feet 


] 


nd 39 feet wide. The stage proper is 36 


ep and 67 feet wide. Stage scenery for 
any occasion is included with the build- 
the arrangements are so complete that the 


borately staged opera can be given. 


To provide for the outstanding program of 
musical instruction being carried on in the city 
schools, a one-story wing has been erected by the 
city on one side of the auditorium in which is 
located a band and orchestra room 37 feet wide 
and 43 feet long. In addition there are two music 
practice rooms, a director’s room and a music 
class and choral room 22 feet by 37 feet. 

On May 8 the Auditorium was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies. The series of Music 
Week concerts which followed was notable and 
the vast auditorium was over-crowded for every 
event. Winston-Salem has a chorus similar to 
that of Bethlehem, Pa., and the superb singing of 
this chorus combined with the other features made 
the program noteworthy. 

Note.—Since this article was written word has 
reached the Association of the sudden death of 
Mrs. J. Edward Johnston. 


For the Crippled Children 


of Cincinnati 

The Cincinnati Rotary Club has for the past 
four years provided a summer camp for crippled 
children. The camp is located in an ideal spot 
with beautiful trees, a lake and attractive rural 
surroundings. Screened cottages provide shelter 
and a place for rest. Swimming is the supreme 
activity. It is surprising how some of the chil- 
dren with the worst deformities can learn to swim 
in spite of painful braces. 

The Rotary Club is working on the principle 
that crippled children need to live a normal life 
and do the things that other children do. They 
believe that too much emphasis is placed on the 
things which the crippled cannot or must not do. 
At the end of the summer many benefits are evi- 
denced—increased weight and improved health 
are visible on every hand, but best of all, there is 
the determination on the part of the children that 
they will live happy, normal and useful lives in 
spite of their handicaps. 

“According to examinations made by school 
medical inspectors of New York State during 
1922-1923,” states the May Clip Sheet of the Bu- 
reau of Education, “47°. of the children living 
in cities, 48-9/10% of those living in villages and 
only 27-4/10% of those in rural districts are 
physically normal.” 
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VACATION CAMP 


The Parent- Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and Recreation 


In April the New York State Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Association sent to 
its affiliated groups a questionnaire asking about 
their activities along recreation lines. The fol- 
lowing summary of the reports received appears 
in the New York Parent-Teachers’ Bulletin for 
June: 

72 answered questions 

15 reported recreation in their towns carried 
on by municipal authorities 
promoted skating 
helped finance gymnasium work 
sponsored Girl Scouts 
sponsored Boy Scouts 
conducted community dances 
conducted community sings 
interested themselves in community dra- 
matics 
bought playgrounds 
helped buy playgrounds 
procure equipment tor playgrounds 


2 
5 
12 
4 
4 


helped 

helped supervise playgrounds 

helped promote baseball by buying ground 
or bats and balls 

helped promote tennis 

helped promote swimming 

helped promote quoit playing 

carried on the handwork on a playground 
made band concerts possible in their towns 


ee a ee ee 


interested themselves in the better movie 


—" 


movement 
purchase d pianos for schools 

bought moving picture machines 

paid half salary of playground director 
gave parties for children 

gave picnics for children 

made contributions to National Playground 


—= & NH — dH 


Association 
1 made contribution to local recreation com- 
mission. 

Another activity of the New York State Con- 
gress has been the conducting of an essay con- 
test among school children, the subject of the es- 
say being Il’hy We Need Playgrounds. 

The following letter was sent Mrs. Frederick 
M. Hosmer, State President, by the winner of 
the prize: 

“A short time ago I received a letter from Mrs. 
Lucia L. Knowles saying that I had been awarded 
the prize for my essay on IV/hy We Need Play- 


grounds. A day or two ago I received your nice 
letter containing the check for ten dollars and 
thank you very much for both. 

“I will start a bank account to help me in my 
school work. I expect to enter high schoo! nex 
year. I will always. be greatly interested jn 
recreation and think that kind of work would be 
very interesting and helpful.” 





A New Vacation Camp 
for Girls 


By 


3EATRICE S. MosEs 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Vacation camps for girls in the Blue Grass re- 
gion of Kentucky have been augmented by the gift 
to the Girls’ Friendly Society of Holiday House 
by the Rev. Alexander Patterson, known through- 
out eastern Kentucky as “The Apostle of the 
Mountains.” This summer a vacation camp which 
will be opened in August will serve as a social 
center for the neighborhood. 

The camp, consisting of a log house two stories 
high and twenty-one acres of ground, represents 
years of self-sacrifice and service on the part of 
Dr. Patterson, who in twenty-five years of mis- 
sionary work in the mountains walked thousands 
of miles to save the transportation charges in order 
to buy the farm and build the house. 

The logs and lumber used in the construction 
of the structure were transported with difficulty 
to the site in Lee County where Dr. Patterson 
with his own hands built Holiday House. The 
camp is located ideally for a combined camp and 
recreation center for which it is to be used, and 
consists of two stories, log built, with massive 
stone fireplaces in the large living room, a stair- 
way leading up to the sleeping porches and rustic 
verandas surrounding the house. 

There will be a resident worker to take charge 
of the community center features and an exten- 
sion department co-operating with the various ex- 
tension departments of the University of Ken- 
tucky along civic, recreation and other lines. The 
opening of the Patterson Friendly Farm, as it will 
also be known, will bring into the lives of the peo- 
ple of the mountains a glimpse of that open door- 
way which spells happiness. 
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The Problem Column 


of the problems that I would like to see 

sed is that of the advisory recreation coun- 
rites C. E. Brewer, Recreation Commis- 

sioner of Detroit. “In a system created by charter 
r ordinance, such an advisory council would be 
legal powers. Who would serve on this 


council and what is the tenure of office? A recrea- 


tion superintendent would want the biggest people 
in his community on this board. Big people are 
usually busy and it is very difficult to get them to 
serve on a board which is volunteer and without 
powers. A recreation superintendent would 
n nt to bother his board with administrative 
details and where you get the fullest municipal 
support from the Council and other department 
heads, the function of such an advisory council 
would be vague and to a certain extent unneces- 
sary, yet there is that possibility of a political 
hange in the administration at each election.” 
In reply to this Mr. Richard J. Schmoyer, Su- 
pervisor of Recreation at Allentown, Pa., writes: 
“T admit that the Recreation Council, which is 
n advisory one when functioning, has no legal 
powers. There is no reason why the council 
should have legal powers because such powers are 
vested in our Recreation Commission which has 
been duly organized, subject to the Ordinance of 
ur City and patterned after Law 322, State Leg- 
islature, 1919, 


ligious and other organizations may send repre- 


lS 


The various civic, fraternal, re- 


sentatives to this council and each institution, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Young Wo- 
’s Christian Federation of 
wrches, Catholic Churches, Catholic Societies, 
Boy Scout Council, Girl Scout Council, Hebrew 
\ssociations, Athletic Associations, Community 


Association, 


rs, Chamber of Commerce may each send 
representatives who become members of the 
These representatives of the Council are 
| by popular acclamation and through other 
s by the institutions themselves and not by 
or of the City or by the legally authorized 
Recreation Commission or any other extraneous 
body. The tenure of office is one year from Jan- 
‘'y 1 to January 1—and at the end of each fiscal 
Superintendent of Recreation consults 
ng list of the Recreation Council and sug- 
the various bodies having representatives 
uncil that they either reappoint the pres- 
bers of the Council or select three other 

ils, men or women. 


“It seems to us that it is not so vitally neces 
sary to have the most influential people in the com- 
munity serve on this Council. But why not have 
these influential people send their lieutenants, as 
after all the leading men of a community have 
their assistants to carry out their plans? The 
moral influence of community leaders is quite 
often more lasting and far-reaching than their 
membership in any particular body, such as this, 
a recreation council. The most forceful men in 
the community will swear allegiance to these 
members provided the Council is productive of 
good works and can carry out its program. After 
all, the Council, through its various committees, 
gives the street level man responsibilities and op- 
portunities for self expression. Quite often he is 
just as important indirectly as the man recognized 
as the community leader. 

“The function of a recreation council is not 
‘necessarily vague and to a certain extent unneces- 
sary because the fullest municipal support is main- 
tained from the council or other department 
heads,’ because the council might plan a program 
which will not be executed in five years, such as 
the lay-out of parkways, driveways, purchase of 
additional land for golf courses and other recrea- 
tion activities. The council is thus in condition 
to suggest remedies for immediate needs, is an 
agency for propaganda and also a means of edu- 
cating the people of the community in thinking, 
dreaming and if necessary eating recreation. 
Such a council might even be called a Committee 
of One Hundred which has in mind a program 
that cannot at present be carried out because of 
lack of funds but is thinking at least ten years 
ahead, and it will use every opportunity in the 
various bodies and institutions of which it is com- 
posed to educate its constituency.” 

Mr. John Bradford, of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, also believes 
in the Recreation Council: 

“Recreation developments are comparatively 
new but are of vital importance to right civic and 
citizenship development. From the standpoint 
of health and conduct they are of wider interest 
to the community than is usual with department 
work; because of the relation to child life they 
have a strong emotional appeal. 
dustrial efficiency they touch the producing power 
of a community and as a spiritual force they have 
a powerful effect on character building. 


Related to in- 
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‘For all of these reasons the administration of 


At the Conferences 


Recreation and community organization were 


community-wide recreation is of fundamental im- 


1 Sia aaa 


portance and the question naturally arises, ‘How 


can the recreation commission—in so many cities the chief topics at a series of district conferences 


aL 
* 


. 


the body administering recreation and in so many 


= 


held by the American Legion, Department of 
Oregon, at Baker, Pendleton, Bend, Grant’s |?ass, 
Marshfield, Roseburg, Albany and Portland, 
John C. Henderson, Supervisor of Recreation 
for the Portland Park Bureau, and chairman of 
the recreation committee of the Oregon Amer- 


instances subject to the vicissitudes of officially 


Bones Tap. 8 


appointed groups be strengthened and helped in 
its work?’ 


iy PE 
BS 


ee 


“Many private agencies are keenly interested in 
better community life and in the development of 


CIS 


af 


cultural activities for all the people. In some ican Legion, spoke at each conference, and con- 


way their programs are touching the leisure time 
field. They are eager to pool their resources for 
They understand the diffi- 
culties with which politically appointed groups 
Is it beyond reason to 
hope for some aid in the solution of the problem 


the common good. 
often have to contend. 


in the organization of the recreation council made 
up of representatives from these private agencies 
who will stand back of the municipal department ? 

“The work of such a council is anything but 
vague inasmuch as in the average community life 
expenditures of money will be necessary for the 
purchase of land, the building of a new type of 
school building, assistance to the church and other 
agencies in their programs and in the finding and 
training of volunteer leadership for an extensive 
program which can never be entirely carried by 
official and employed workers. Such expenditures 
and activities need the sanction of representative 
public sentiment and the recreation council has a 
large field in arousing such sentiment. 

“The leisure time field offers a challenge to ser- 
vice which appeals to the imagination of socially 
minded people and their enlistment in such a coun- 
cil and their active participation in its work de- 
pends only upon the vision and leadership ability 
of the worker in charge. 

“The idea of such a council is not new. Every 
political party and most religious and_ secular 
organizations have such advisors who are not 
members of the various official groups but are the 
power behind them. Even presidents have their 
own official advisors without authority, as did 
kings before kings went out of style. 

“This type of service peculiarly appeals to 
strong leaders in every community. The develop- 
ment of such councils are worth a trial. They 
should be organized in line with the interest of 
those chosen and the term of service will in some 
cases be short, dependent on the type of service 
to be rendered, such as activities in connection 
with bond issues, pageants, Music Weeks and sim- 


ilar events.” 


ferred with delegates on particular problems. 





For THE LEISURE TIME OF THE WORKERS 
OF EUROPE 


At its meeting in Geneva in June, 1924, the 
International Labor Bureau, which is financially 
maintained by the League of Nations but separate 
from it, considered for the first time the question 
of Workers’ Leisure. Each Government sends 
two official representatives to the Conference and 
in addition one representative from Labor and 
one from Manufacturers. 

A preliminary questionnaire was sent to all the 
participating Governments, preparatory to the 
making up of the program. 


How To SecuRE LEISURE, THE USE oF LEISURE 
AND COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


The Conference is, of course, concerned with 
how to secure leisure—the eight-hour day, trans- 
portation to and from work, housing and similar 
problems—as well as with the actual use of lets- 
ure. It should be very significant in stimulating 
interest in the leisure time movement in [-uropean 
countries and in bringing about some definit 


action. A start has already been made in bel 
gium, particularly in Brussels, where there are 
highly developed committees of workers called 
Regional Control Provincial Committees on 
Workers’ Leisure. Other developments must 1n- 
evitably follow as a result of the Conference. 


Herbert May, of New York City, represented 


the Playground and Recreation Association 0! 
America at this great meeting. 





CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL \WWORK 

The Connecticut State Conference of Social 
Work is one of the state-wide social work groups 
which conducts a Community Life Section as 4 
part of its program. And this Section, under the 
leadership of Miss Dorothy Heroy, Chairman 0! 
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rd of Public Recreation, Stamford, Conn- 
has set a high standard! 

e meeting of the Section held at Bridge- 
May 6 the following topics were pre- 
Practical Programs for Our Prospective 
by Mrs. Eva W. White, Secretary of 
Community Service; Athletics for Girls 

ss Vivian Collins, Department of Physical 

tion, Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
1 Why We Want Playgrounds by Dr. 
Burnett, Superintendent of Recreation, 

New Jersey. 


workers, even the most serious of them 


was demonstrated at the afternoon ses- 
the Section which was devoted to com- 
singing led by Kenneth Clark, forinerly 
Bureau of Community Music of the Play- 
and Recreation Association of America, 


Ik dancing and folk games under the 


hip of Elizabeth Burchenal. More than 


the delegates took part with great enthu- 


the games, 


Music AND SociAL WorK 


\nnual Conference of the California 
\gencies held at Long Beach, May 25-29, 
ition was presented before the depart- 
session on recreation by Alexander Stew- 

utive Director of the Pacific Music and 
ssociation of Southern California, rcquest- 
the Conference give recognition to music 
important medium in social work. The 
nm, which was unanimously adopted by 
partment on recreation and presented to 
esolutions Committee, is as follows: 
enizing that music is becoming more and 
universal mode of appeal in social work, 
it has its place in all phases of reform 
| al problems, as well as being a sus- 
of value in various kinds of com- 
lovements, acting as a medium of social 
tween different classes and groups. 
Resolved, (hat the undersigned attend- 
the Annual Conference of the Social 
of Southern California, hereby request 
ideration be given by the officers of said 
e to our suggestion that a department of 
related to social work, be created, and 

1 more departmental sessions of the 

ual conference be devoted to a discus- 

‘oblems having direct relation to this 


Signed: J. B. Nasu, Recreation Director, 
Oakland 
N. Riccrarpr, State Director of 
Vocational Education 
Roy W. Winton, District Repre- 
sentative Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America 
EK. L. Swrrreci, United States 
Veterans’ Bureau 
ALPHA Woop ANDERSON, Music 
Director, Parttime High School, 
Los Angeles 
H. RAINWATER, Secretary, 
Community Chest of Santa 
Clara County 
SARA C, 
tendent Playgrounds and Com 


CUTCHSHAW, Superin- 


munity Service, Long Beach 

ALEXANDER STEWART, Executive 
Director, Civic Music and Art 
Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia 


On June 27th and 28th a conference of play- 
ground workers from a number of New England 
cities was held at Lynn, Massachusetts, under 
the auspices of the Playgrcund and Recreation 
Association of America. One hundred and thirty- 
five registered from over forty cities. The hos- 
pitality of the Lynn Playground Commissioners 
and the helpful cooperation of other city officials 
made possible the success of the conference. 

Very practical problems were discussed by this 
group of practical workers. The Playground 
Leader and His Responsibility to the City; The 
Playground Program; How the Playground Can 
Teach Safety; Age to a Playground Worker; The 
Value of Playground Handwork; Storytelling and 
Story Dramatization; Music on the Playgrounds ; 
The Playground Health Program; The Use of 
Volunteers on the Playground; Playground Pub- 
licity; Kite Making; Evening Play for Adults; 
Athletic and Swimming Meets and Special Days 
on the Playground, were among the subjects dis 
cussed. 

A demonstration of handcraft by a represen- 
tative of Dennison Company added greatly to the 
interest of the program. 


At the Sixteenth National Conference on City 
Planning, held at Los Angeles, California, April 
7-10, 1924, John R. Prince, Engineer, City Plan- 
ning, Los Angeles, urged the compulsory filing 


of real estate plats. “Most of our States now 
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exercise some ntrol over the filing of subdivi- 
sions. Many laws have been passed which to a 
certain extent trol the laying out of land, but 
none are wil idequate or give sufficient au- 
thority to the erning bodies to exercise that 
degree of control which is essential to the future 


welfare of our communities.” Los Angeles has 


for some time ised to lay water mains in un- 
dedicated street \ir. Prince cited cases from 
court records where his position had been upheld. 


“His right to hold his land in its integrity as guar- 
urteenth Amendment to the Con- 


stitution of 1 { 


anteed by the | 
nited States is unquestioned 
and any taking thereof for public uses must be 
by due process of law, but I submit if a plat or 
subdivision of is made for the purposes of 
sale under a general State law and streets or land 
for other public u are shown thereon and of- 
fered for dedication, it is not unreasonable for 
the governing of the city or county to re- 
quire that streets shall conform to the general 
plan and shall yf such widths as best serve 
the community 


Mr. Prince 
areas for scho 


its present and future needs.” 
ludes the provision of suitable 
park and playground purposes 
as essential in platting. 
This attitude goes a step further than the rec- 


ommendation of William E. Harmon, who has 


long urged ten cent. of all plattings for play- 


ground purposes, but has not urged that filing 


of plats be ma 


le obligatory 


Leaders in Recreation’ 


STAMFORD, ( 


SHows WHat CAn BE Dong 
MMUNITY EFFORT 


Institutes for training ot leaders are increas- 


ing in numbe: nfluence as their value is recog- 
nized as a me developing leadership and of 
enlarging th »t volunteers who are helping 
to make community-wide recreation possible. 
Recreation executives, particularly in small com- 


munities, sometimes hesitate to attempt institutes 


because they do not have a staff of workers to 


share with th he responsibility of the lectures 


and demonstrations, and the task appears too great 
an undertaking lf, however, all community 


agencies are d1 into the plan from the begin- 


’ 


ning and it is made sufficiently broad in its scope 


to reach peopl varied interests, the task can 
be greatly simp according to the Playground 


*From the New ‘ ’ February 1, 1924. 


and Recreation Association of America, maip. 
taining Community Service, whose headquarters 
are at 315 Fourth Avenue. 

This was the experience in Stamford, Conn, 
a city of 25,000 people which held its first training 
course in February and March, 1923, a report on 
which has just been published by the Association 
The institute was worked out along the follow; 
lines: The project was promoted by community 
centers, but the responsibility was shared by other 
community agencies such as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Boy Scouts, the schools, 
the library and similar groups who furnished 
speakers and leaders for the demonstration and 
helped in securing members for the institute. The 
purpose was to offer training to any one whio was 
acting, or who was prepared to act as recreational 
leader in school, club, church or general commun- 
ity work. There was a very general response t 
the invitation and the institute was attended by 
Scout captains, club leaders and church workers, 
whose attendance and interest were maintained t 
the end. 

The success of the institute and the good spirit 
created are attributed in the main to two facts: 
First, the community itself provided the speakers 
with the exception of two specialists who came 
from out of town; second, from the beginning the 
class was required to take part in the activities. 

The sessions, consisting of talks, demonstra- 
tions and practice work by the class were held once 
a week from 7 :30 to 9:30 p. m. over a six weeks’ 
period. Each meeting began with brief discus- 
sions of the games to be played and the rules were 
followed by active participation on the part of the 
class. As soon as the game or dance had been 
practiced sufficiently to impress itself on the mem- 
ory of those participating, mimeographed material 
giving detailed instructions was distributed. Then 
followed a period devoted to theory. 

A group of public school children was used to 
illustrate rhythmic singing games at the last meet- 
ing, but during all the other periods members of 
the class participated and absolutely no one was 
allowed to play the part of audience. No meeting 
lasted more than two hours, the different subjects 
averaging a half hour each. 

The following subjects were covered: Thicory. 


essentials of personal hygiene, ideals and aims 0! 


the play movements, problems of leadership, 
clubs, dramatics and music, story-telling, | irties, 
social groups, required reading, bibliography, 
Practice: marching tactics, recreational dancing, 
games, active and quiet, adapted to both sexes an¢ 
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Crepe Paper Flowers Crepe Paper Costumes 


Here are four crafts 
just suited to Playground Classes 


ECAUSE the materials are inexpensive and 
children love to do things with their hands. 


Literally hundreds of useful articles can be made. 


To simplify the teaching of these crafts, Denni- 
son has published a series of instruction books. 
Each book is a comprehensive text-book. In every 
one you will find a wealth of suggestions, instruc- 
tions and illustrations. Each book is sold at the 
nominal cost of ten cents. 


1 Weaving with Paper Rope 
The weaving of baskets with paper rope has a 


never ending charm. The work is adaptable to all 


grades. The possibilities for a variety of weaves 
and designs in baskets, vases, lamps and trays lend 
fascination to this interesting craft. Wonderfully 
attractive articles may be made with the “easy-to- 
follow” instructions in the book. 
2 Sealing Wax Art 

Here the possibilities are limitless. Children of 
all ages are interested in some form of sealing wax 
craft. Painting with sealing wax is the latest de- 
velopment. You'll enjoy the work, too, and be 
delighted with the results. 


3 How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers 


One of the most interesting developments of 
crepe paper is making flowers. Many schools offer 
it as part of the curriculum. Teachers of art and 
handicraft classes find this instruction book a real 
help in their work. The book describes step by step 
the making of more than twenty-five varieties of 
flowers. Patterns of actual size for each flower 
are included. 


4 How to Make Crepe Paper Costumes 


Dennison crepe paper is the ideal material from 
which to make costumes for temporary use such 
as pageants, plays, flower drills, tableaux and fancy 
dances. You will be happily surprised at the 
charming and unusual costumes which can be made 
quickly and inexpensively with the help of the 
illustrations and instructions in the book. 


Dennison Instructors and Service Bureaus work 
with Playground Supervisors. They can be of 
much assistance in organizing classes in the Den- 
nison Crafts. Use this coupon and mail today. 
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DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 117, Framingham, Mass. 


GE TNE aisacwcscscceane's “ve 
Booklets desired are checked. 


Weaving with Paper Rope 

Sealing Wax Art 

How to make Crepe Paper Flowers 
How to make Crepe Paper Costumes 


to cover cost of 


booklets at ten cents each. 


I should also like to know more about your free service to Playground Supervisors. 


Name 
Address 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


that A. G. SPALDING & Bros. 
spend thousands of dollars in 
making just one athletic im- 
plement—or a single ball? 
Sometimes a bat—a racket 
or a pair of shoes. The first 
ones that are made cost each a 
small fortune. 


Viade—Remade—Tested ! 


Champions play and test 
them 


And the models get the worst 
of usage. Then any faults 
appearing are at once cor- 
rected and improved. Only 
when _ perfected after the 
severest tests—do we offer 
them to the public. 


If it’s Spalding’s, it’s Right! 


Mi fiathig 


Gymnasium and 
Playground 
Contract Dept. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 








all ages, group athletics, rhythmic singing, vames 
folk dancing. 

The institute is considered a demonstration of 
what can be done through community effort and 
of the value of using the resources of the com- 
munity. 


Magazines and Pamphlets 
Recently Received 


Containing Articles of Interest to Recreation Workey 
and Officials 
MAGAZINES 
Parks and Recreation—May-June, 1924 
The President's Conference 
Achievements of the great national recreatio 
ing at Washington 
Recreation Objectives—Forest Service Plans for Pub 
lic’s Pleasure By Fred W. Cleator 
An article telling how the Forest Service has found 
it necessary to set aside recreational areas in the 
forests and national parks 
Recreation in Rural Communities By J. R. Batchelor 
The great need for recreation in rural districts and 
a number of practical suggestions given for meeting 
the need 
Problems of the Recreation Executive—Harnessing 
Competition 
Bicycle Stunt Meet By Leo M. Lyons 
A discussion of the city-wide bicycle stunt meet held 
on the playgrounds of Rockford, Illinois 
The Grab Bag 
A baseball field day, junior olympics and a play- 
ground Mardi Gras are discussed for the benefit of 
the recreation director 
American Physical Education Reviewe—June, 1924 
This issue contains the proceedings of the 31st Annual 
Convention of the American Physical Education Ass 
ciation held at Kansas City in April, 1924. The fol- 
lowing papers are included: 
Interest and Effort in Physical Education By Jesse 
F. Williams 
A Basis for the Program in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation for Rural Schools By Allen G. Ireland 
Athletics in the School Program By Henry S. Curtis 
The Relation of the Plant Recreation Department t 
the Community By A. R. Wellington 
Mind and Body—June, 1924 
More Teaching of Swimming By Lena Hoernig 
A discussion of the value of the systematic teaching 
of swimming rather than the haphazard method | 
which most people learn 
Athletics for Women By Dr. E. H. Arnold 
A discussion of the physique of woman and 
effect of athletics upon her development and_tunc- 
tions : 
Objectives and Compromises, Past, Present and Fu- 
ture By Carl L. Schrader 
Some milestones and millstones in the more recent 
history of physical education 
International Labor Review—June, 1924 len and 
Unwin, London, England 
This issue of the International Labor Review contains 
a number of exceedingly interesting articles on_ th 
use of the leisure of working men in Sweden, Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakia, England and the United States 
The Rotarian—July, 1924 
Boys’ Week—A New Chapter in Civics By Roget 
H. Motten 
The developments of the past few years in the Boys 
Week movement The experience of several cities 
in conducting Boys’ Week are described 


the 
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PLEASE-LET (474. \ = ME PLAY | 


EVERWEAR STEEL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Embodies Every Safe Element of Playability Which 
Delights the Heart of a Child. 


It embodies every element of rugged strength and durability 
which the ones who pay the bill can possibly expect. 


[t is a distinct addition to any beauty spot consecrated to the 
play needs of children. 


[t is cheap in but one respect; its ultimate cost. 


Careful investigation by those concerned with or active in 
child welfare and public recreation is cordially invited. 


Write for a copy of our beautiful new 52 page catalog No. 16 
which illustrates and describes our complete approved line 
of playground apparatus, also a copy of our valuable booklet, 
Creating the Playground. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 


Department D 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


‘‘Everwear is in a class by itself’? The witness of a user. 
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MAGAZINES RECEIVED 





KELLOGG SCHOOL| 


OF 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


for young women, offering at- 
Qualified directors of 
Three- 
year diploma course and four-year B. S. 


Broad field 
tractive positions. 


physical training in big demand. 


course, both including summer course in 
camp activities, with training in all forms 
exercise, recreation and health 


School affiliated with f 


of physical 
famous 
: Sanitarium—superb equipment 
specialists. Excellent oppor- 
individual physical development 


education 
Battle Cree 
and faculty of 
tunity for 


For illust: 


ated catalogue, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Battle Creek College 


Box 245 


Battle Creek, Michigan 





SCHOOL OF. 
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Kansas Municipalities—July, 1924 


Street Shower Baths By Harvey Walker 
An article telling how many cities are co! 
street shower baths The types of baths used 
timore, Kansas City and Stamford, Connecti 
described. 
The Educational Screen—May, 1924 
Film Recommendations by the National Cons 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations By 
Charles E. Merriam 
An article urging the members of Parent 
Associations to work for better films 
Physical Education—June, 1924 
Proceedings of the 18th Annual Meeting of the Phy- 
sical Directors Society of the Y. M. C. A. of Nort 
America 
Of special interest are: 
Measurements in Efficiency By Dr. J. H. McCurdy 
The Report on Life-Saving and Aquatics 
Child Welfare Notes—May, 1924 Published by Kinder. 
garten Mothers’ Club of Maxwell Training School 
for Teachers 
This issue is devoted to recreation and contains a 
number of articles by Dr. Eugene Gibney and others. 
Child Health Magazine—July, 1924 
City Gardening for Health By Hatty L. Sorden 
An article telling of the successful results of the 
Avenue A gardens of New York City conducted by 
the National Plant, Fruit and Flower Guild 


PAMPHLETS 


24th Annual Report of the Commissioners of the Pali- 
sades Interstate Park 
An attractive, illustrated record of the activities of the 
Palisades Interstate Park Commission for the year 
ending January 21, 1924 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
Proceedings of the conference called by President 
Coolidge at Washington, May 22, 23 and 24, 1924 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Rules of Tennis and Tournament Regulations 
Pamphlet published and distributed by the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association, New York City 
The Physical Education Program of Columbus, Ohio 
A pamphlet containing the outline for a course in phy- 
sical education for elementary schools and for junior 
and senior high schools. It offers helpful suggestions 
for instruction, activities, games and field meets 
The Program of Sportsmanship Education By S. C 
Staley 
University of Illinois bulletin, Urbana, Illinois 
Mental-Health Survey By Cornelia D. Hopkins Na 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 Sevent 
Avenue, New York City 
A statement of the purposes and work of the [IlIlinos 
Institute of Juvenile Research in its study and treat- 
ment of behavior problems in children 
Methods of Recreational Adjustment as a Form of So- 
cial Case Treatment 3y Claudia Wannamaker 
Supervisor of Recreation, Institute for Juvenile Re 
search, Chicago ; 
The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New 
York City 7 
A discussion of the problem of selecting and utilizing 
available recreational resources as the most practica 
side of recreational therapy in behavior problems 
Indiana’s Sand Dunes—A National Opportunity 5) 
Orpheus Moyer Schantz 
National Dunes Park Association, Gary, Indiana 
A description of the beauties of the sand dunes 
Indiana and Lake Michigan shore with their varied 4 
tractions and a plea for prompt action to preserve tt 
dunes from commercial industries 
Educational Games for Elementary and Junior High 
Schools, by John A. Martin 
Novel suggestions for teaching arithmetic, spelling 
sentence writing, geography and other subjects throug! 
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Fence Playgrounds— 
Protect Children from Traffic! 
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End the dangers of traffic for all time. Fence play- 
grounds now with Cyclone Fence. Cyclone “Galv- 
After” Chain Link Fence Fabric is Heavily Zinc- 
Coated (or MHot-Galvanized) by Hot-Dipping 
Process AFTER Weaving. Lasts years longer. No 
annual painting required. 


Cyclone Iron Fence is built in many styles suitable 
for fencing purposes around playgrounds. 
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Write nearest offices, Dept. 37, 
for complete information. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
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FACTORIES AND OFFICES: 


Waukegan, IIl. Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Texas 
Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co.) 

Portland. Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


CYCLONE 


“Galv-After” Chain Link 


FENCE FABRIC 
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Outdoor Bubble Fonts 


are radically different from 
any other drinking foun- 
tains because they are real 
water devices made espe- 
cially for outdoor service. 
The only drinking fountain 
that will not freeze and 
burst. 
No digging up. Inner works 
easily and quickly removed. 
Practically indestructible. 
Used in 

PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, 

SCHOOL YARDS 

United States 


Write for Booklet “What an Outdoor 
Drinking Fountain Should Be.” 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 


Patented 














MANUAL on ORGANIZED CAMPING 


Playground and Recreation Association 
of America 
Editor, L. H. Weir 


Macmillan Company 


f organized camping 
mping in the United 


M e purchased from the 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


pt j rice ($2.00) 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


for Women—Accredited 


"TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of Physical 

Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming Instructors. Thorough preparation in all 
branches under strong faculty of experienced men and 
women, 


Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in the 
country High School graduates from accredited schools admitted 
without examinatior Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


APPLY NOW! 


We are now in our new building in a fine residential section of 
Chicago—within walking distance of two of Chicago’s finest Parks 
and of the Chicag I ersity New gymnasium—new classrooms 
and laboratories—new dormitory All modern, up-to-date facilities 
and equipment. 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


Foi illustrated x Musselman, Principal, 
Dept. 45 6 ¢ ? od " ¢ Chicago, Iilinois 








the use of games. Published by the Technical ( 
tion Company, 66 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass 
Home Play, by W. C. Batchelor 

A pamphlet on backyard playgrounds and a 
issued by the Public Recreation Board of Fort 
Texas 

Note: Single copies of this suggestive pamp! 
be secured from the Playground and Recreation 
tion of America through the courtesy of Mr. Bat 
The Sanitation of Bath Houses, by Willia 

Gerhard 

This illustrated pamphlet discusses types of pu 
baths, sanitary features of swimming pools and some 
engineering details of bath houses. Published hy \Vil- 
liam T. Comstock Company, 23 Warren Street, Ney 
York City. Price $.60 


Book Reviews 


CHILDREN FROM MANy LANps. National Child W 
Association, Inc., New York, and National Council 
for Prevention of War, Washington. Price $1.00 

The purpose of this attractive folio of decorative pic- 
tures with verse is to “create in the children of America 

a sympathy and love for the children of other nations.” 

Each of the ten 11 in. x 14 in. sheets contains a bheauti- 

fully colored picture showing the children of other lands 

—England, France, Holland, Germany, Spain, Italy, 

Russia, China and Japan—with a final picture dedicated 

to America. An appropriate verse accompanies each 

Copies of the folio may be secured from either of the 

cooperating organizations. 


PROGRESSIVE Epucation. Published by the Progressive 
Education Society, Washington, D. C. Price $2.00 
a year. Single copies $.50 
To serve as a quarterly review of the newer tendencies 
in education is the purpose of this new magazine which 
introduced itself to the public in the April number. In- 
dividual education is the chief topic of discussion in tl 
the first issue, and there are exceedingly interesting 
articles on individual instruction in the San Francisco 
State Teachers’ College, on the Winnetka system, the 
Dalton. laboratory plan and the Leeds-Dalton plan 
Methods of indivdual instruction and educational games 
are the subject of one significant article. A department 
on recent books gives much food for thought. 


11S 


THE AMERICAN MunicipaAL YEAR Book. Published by 
American City Magazine, 448 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 

The American City Bureau announces the publication 
of its Municipal Index for 1924 which will be of special 
interest to municipal and county officials, civic organiza- 
tions, city planners, landscape architects and other spe- 
cialists. In this volume of 408 pages, which is devoted to 

a discussion of governmental activities affecting the wi - 

fare and happiness of citizens in local communities, il 

be found information on such subjects as public health, 

parks, playgrounds, water supply, public utility owner- 

ship and similar topics. There is also a statement 0! 

the activities and services of 114 national organizations 

and 25 government bureaus serving the municipality 


SaFETy First For ScHooL AND Home, by Harriet 
Beard. Published by the Macmillan Company, 
York 

This practical book in discussing methods of s 

education in the home and in the school urges as a 

damental safeguard that recreation facilities and leader- 

ship be provided. u 


rety 


ne 


“Recreation facilities,’ says the au 
thor, “represent the best investment of public or ‘privat 
funds that can be made. City governments, mens cit) 
and women’s organizations can undertake no more prc 
able project nor patriotic service than that of provi 
playgrounds and playground equipment, street show 
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marked satisfaction. 


It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. 
feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Division 
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in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 
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Where Large 
Numbers of 
Children 
Gather 


Its germicidal property is a 


Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


40 Rector Street, New York 
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lers to supervise the children’s play.” 
Safe Education in the Schools has 
ns to offer along the line of games, 
ifety clubs and the correlation of safety 
the child’s regular school studies. 
r Scl nd Home is an exceedingly 
ggestive book for parents, teachers and 
child welfare 
PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSO- 
Won Ciuss, by Lucy Wood Col- 


Education No. 5. Department of the 


Bureau of Education 1924. Government 
Office, Washington. Price $.05 
So g n the demand for the first issue of 
s repared for the Bureau of Education by 
( Hea Organization of America that it has 
( | a new bibliography added. The 
ces up methods of teaching health in the 
ggestions for practical work. It also 
portance recreation and offers sug- 
g ( creation and health of school teach- 
S tation, good housekeeping in the schools, 
licity in community health work, are 
imber sections. A helpful bibliogra- 
e pamphlet 
IN ScHoots, by Theresa Dansdill 
ercul \ssociation, 370 Seventh Ave 
York Cit) 


ibstract or as a physical ideal can make 
but as an aid to achieving 


ung persons; 


n which they are vitally interested, it will 


1 of them.” 

ve in mind the National Tuberculosis 
issued a book which in the hands of a 
her should greatly enrich a course in 
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health training. There are stories, poems and quotations, 
games, exercises, drills and projects of various kinds, 
as well as suggestions for safety, cleanliness, clothing, 
care of teeth, air and ventilation and similar subjects. 
The Modern Health Crusade as conducted by the Na 
tional Tuberculosis Association is outlined in detail 

THE BatH Hovses, by William Paul 
Published by the William T. Com 
Warren Street, New York 


SANITATION Of} 
Gerhard, C. E. 
stock Company, 23 
Price $.60 


In this monograph—a reprint from Architecture and 
Building—Mr. Gerhard discusses types of public baths, 
the sanitary features of swimming pools, the water sup- 
ply, the purification of swimming pool water and some 
engineering details of bath house installations. Twenty- 
eight illustrations are used in connection with the 
matter. 


subject 


Book, Dennison Manufacturing 
Price $1.00 


DENNISON INSTRUCTION 
Company, Framingham, Mass. 


Handicraft enthusiasts—and their number is increasing 


daily—will be glad to know that the Dennison booklets 
on How to Make Paper Costumes, How to Make Crepe 
Paper Flowers, Weaving with Paper Rope, Tables and 
Favors, Sealing Wax Art and How to Decorate Halls, 


Booths and Automobiles have been attractively bound t 
gether in this book which contains a wealth of sugges 
tions for creating beauty through handicraft. No play- 
ground worker who is developing handicraft on the play- 
ground can afford to be without this volume. 

Recreation workers who are in or near New York, Chi 
cago, Boston and San Francisco should avail themselves 
of the opportunity to visit the Headquarters stores lo 
cated in these cities and see for themselves the many 
beautiful and simply made articles which lend them 
selves so readily to reproduction by children on the play- 
grounds and by adults at the recreation centers 
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The Foundation has made a splendid contribu not OT 
only in the preparation of the book and its cont 
in making the volume available at so low a cos! 
is within the reach of all practical workers. 


4 i ] 
A FYELp anp Lasporatory GUIDE IN PHySICAL 


Stupy By Elliot R Downing Published by the 
C : t . University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illin 
O m 1 n a 1 O n The purpose of this interesting book is to Dp the 


teacher who is trying to use in his work that scientific 


method and accumulated knowledge so important in mod- 
e r ern life, and through it to serve the boys and girls wh 
by acquaintance with nature, will come to adjust them- 


selves more intelligently to their environment and to use 
the forces of the universe more effectively. Information 
THE NATIONAL ATHLETE, is presented in a vivid way on minerals and rocks, stars 
and our solar system. Some Toys That Work b Lir anc 
ir ae ie - how to make them, forms a fascinating section of the 
sports in our institutions. Of in- Per Year book. There are, too, suggestions for making tops, 
terest to all sport enthusiasts. slings and bows, magnetic and electric toys, phonographs 
and telephones and the hot air balloon. A discussion ui 
: — the camera, telescope and magic lantern paves 1 Wal 
THE PLAYGROUND $2.00 for giving the boys aa girls eee for © experiment 
A monthly magazine on recreation. Per Year in light. A chapter on the home-made orch 1 adds 
much interest to the book. 


A monthly magazine of amateur $1.50 











Total $3.50 PuHysIcAL TRAINING Lessons’ By ge \. Stecher 
These magazines taken together $2.50 Published by John Joseph Mc Ve Philadelphia, Pa 
Price $2.50 

The classroom teacher will find in this book ver 
helpful, concrete information on physical training pro- 
Send your subscription to grams for various grades composed of class 
free exercises, games and dances, track and field meets, 
. stunts and apparatus work and similar events num- 
THE PLAYGROUND ber of song games with music are included. Particul 
practical is the roster of games, dances, track a 

315 Fourth Avenue New York City events arranged by months and grades. 











ATHLETICS FOR WoMEN By Dr. J. F. Rogers Depart- 


ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price $.05 


T ’ In this pamphlet Dr. Rogers has outlined briet the 
TRAINING IN RECREATION present situation in regard to athletics <7 women 
































ies tie te FOR — — WOMEN ae the work of the Women’s Division of the National Am 
cate ped waleed Gea de dale an aes Oe teur Athletic Federation, together with "$000 the 
play writing and juction for amateurs. resolutions passed by the Division which incorporate, t 
NEW EXTENSION DEPARTMENT a large degree, the policies for which the Division stands 
Write for catalog 
RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO SAFETY MANUAL FOR PLAYGROUND AND CAM 
800 S. Halsted Street (Hull-House) Tors Prepared by the Springfield Safety | il, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Springfield is taking concerted action to reduce to a 
THe Cut NATURE AND His Neeps_ Edited by minimum the number of accidents to childre he 
M. V. O’Shea [he Children’s Foundation, Val- city. The fact that seven of the fourteen a 
paraiso, | Price $1.00 deaths in Springfield in 1923 occurred during the tw 
The Childre Foundation of Valparaiso, Indiana, vacation months of July and August has focussed atten 
made possible y a gift of Lewis E. Myers, was char- tion upon the playground as a preventive agency. 
tered by the State of Indiana, December, 1921. It has this in mind a number of junior organizations are being 
for its object a study of the child and the dissemination promoted—the A. B. C. (Always Be Careful) and the 
of knowledge promoting the well-being of children. Junior Safety Patrol. Constitutions Po been drawn u 
As its first task t Foundation undertook the apprais- and plans outlined for organized service by the ¢ ildren 
ing of present day knowledge relating to the nature, well- of the playgrounds. The manual in which these instruc- 
being and educati f children. The results of the study tions are issued also contains games, playlets, songs 
have appeared volume of nearly 500 pages under poems and stories suitable for use in teaching satety m 
the title The 1: His Nature and His Needs. The playgrounds or camps. 
material presented has been prepared by well-known ex- : eile, ee is ee _— 
perts. Prof. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin Report oF THE Pustic Dance Hatt Com MITT Pros 
who served as editor of the book has also contributed a SAN FRANCISCO CENTER OF THE ( oy poe Dah. 
number of chapters. The subject matter is divided into LEAGUE oF W OMEN Voters By Maria Lam! «ee s 
three general headings: Present day knowledge of child lished by the San Francisco Center of the Ca ee 
nature; present day knowledge of child well-being; and Civic League of Women Voters, Hotel 5 es 
present day knowl ledge of child education. Under’ each San Francisco Price $.25 ; ’ ae. 
division are a number of chapters prepared by such ex- A contribution toward the solution of the public cance 
perts as Bird T. Baldwin, Director Iowa Child Welfare hall problem of America is embodied in the — 
Research Station; H. H. Goddard of Ohio State Uni- the Public Dance Hall Committee of the San a 
versity; William R. P. Emerson of Tufts Medical Col- Center of the California League of Women Voter Phe 
lege; William Healy, Director of Judge Baker Founda- report, recently published, reviews briefly but ipre 
tion, Boston; Arnold Gesell, Professor Child Hygiene, hensively the changes that have been brought about r 
Yale Graduate School; and Honorable John J. Tigert, the conduct of the San Francisco dance halls throug" 
United States Commissioner of Education, and others. the cooperation of the municipal authorities anc ud- 
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A Child’s Principa! Business is 


PLAY 


Let us help to make their play 


PROFITABLE 


PUT SOMETHING NEW IN YOUR PLAYGROUND 


the The children get tired of the same old things. 
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We manufacture Circle Travel Rings, Para- 
zontal Bars, Rock-A-Bye Swings, Safety Plat- 
form Slides, Flying Swing, Circle Waves, Climb- 
ing Trees, etc. 














a Guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Patented Aluminum bronze fittings, roller bearings equipped with alemite 
Stationary Circle greasing nipple. Durability and safety first. 
meets Travel Rings PATTERSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
(Does not revolve) Improved Playground Apparatus 
Send for Catalog SAN J OSE, CAL. Agents Wanted 




















a pirited women of the community—changes that are uncle’s shoes for funds to enjoy a day’s outing with 
-" the more worthy of note in view of the particularly diff- chum. ; 
? it problem San Francisco faced with its riotous and A girl of fourteen ran away from home and joined a 
Cl Barbary Coast and beach resorts. house of ill fame because her father would not allow 
[he report is divided into two parts, the first dealing her to entertain friends or go out with them, and becaus« 
1 general way with the many phases through which the the woman who kept the house had shown her sympathy 
is passed before reaching its present popularity and taken an interest in her. The Judge said to this 
reation and reaction from the monotony of indus- girl’s father, “Every day I see a half dozen girls, more 
second, taking up the definite methods used in or less, who have gone out of their homes to have a 
San Francisco in meeting the tremendous social problem good time because they can’t have it at home. Your 
' nvolved. The data, including psychological aspects, the little girl wants fun and laughter.” 
tay dancing as recreation, its relationship to social To an indolent tailor who was making his little boy 
ae evils are progressively dealt with and lead to the con- help him, the probation officer said, “He gets bad be 
ce sideration of social control and the formulating of a cause he must work and cannot play.” 
mprehensive dance hall policy. The human aspects 
h with understanding and sympathy. Home Music AND Home Pray. Publication No. 4 
9 e report has been put into pamphlet form in the Issued by Better Homes in America, Washington, 
» hope that successful methods worked out in San D. C. Price $.10 
‘rat ein: be of value to other cities faced with The suggestions which this pamphlet has to offer may 
i roDeems. Lopics may be obtained by writing well be adopted by every home in America. The book- 
¢ Executive Secretary of the San Francisco Center, let is inspirational in its emphasis on the value of play 
> Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, California. in the home and exceedingly practical in its definite sug- 
. : —_ gestions regarding equipment, games and activities. A 
yf ten a. ‘ a By Leon Stern and Elizabeth section on reference books on home play is also valuabl 
Published by Macmillan Price $2.00 
Ea ter of this intensely human book tells the Music MANUAL FoR RurAL ScHoors. Educational Di 


partment, Victor Talking Machine Company, Cam- 
den, New Jersey 


life, describing it not as a “case,” 


study of a personality, and, often, of the 


misdirected 


nder nobility of human character. Domestic The Educational Department of the Victor Talking 
traged vayward girl cases and delinquent boy prob- Machine Company has issued information and sugges- 
ms wl ome before the court are straightened out tions for the use of music in rural schools together with 
rare insight of Mary Ellen Wright, Proba- a full course of twenty lessons for each of the three 
hese chronicles of life are so colorful that years’ work and sixty morning exercises. The book 
me b < does not need love interest. The development suggests the correlation of music with other arts and 
Mat len’s romance, however, serves to unify the branches of study. 
res “Tf music is to become an active part of the daily life. 
In n of the stories. iack of wholesome recreation it must of necessity be closely woven into the different 
an De to have had its effects upon tangled lives. activities of the school work so that it may no longer 
Jimn ireer of theft began when he “hocked” his be thought of as something separate and apart.” For 
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LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND 

Kat Lee Bates sh $1.75 
+ ne tor each montl 

r'WO WATER PAGEANTS 
south P dfoot 50 cents 
t es outdoors 

RED LETTER DAY PLAYS 
Ma aret etchell Parsons $1.35 
RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 75 cents 
ft t ir of e most typical and 








600 Lexington Ave 





New York, N.Y. 
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Special Combination Offer 


TEACHER is now in 
is printed in two colors— 
-two dollars the year. 
the Union, Philippine 
Porto Rico and Canada. 
Grade Work, Method, 
Illustrations, Enter- 
tainments, History, Drawing, Language, a course 
in P [raining and many other subjects. 


GRESSIVE 
I It 
e issues 


(41 every state in 


Outline, | munity Service 


The Progressive Teacher 
One Year $2.00 ~ ele 
The Playground | Magazines ler 
One Year $2.00 | $3.00 if 


Total $4.00 00 | you act today 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE PLAYGROUND 
315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


I am sending $3.00, for which please send THE 
PROGR IVE TEACHER and THE PLAY- 


Both of these 














nee nths, with a story 


or flowers will bring home 
ises Of nature study not other- 
g points out the records 
make possible these correlations 


A. Stowell 
New York 


e Catalo 


= iip ProGRAMs, by Rev. J. 
Doran Company, 


en Story-Worship Programs 
. Sunday School super 
and the demand for 
kind have led to the publication 
hip Programs. The stories are ar 
for each Sun- 


nad pastors 


\f 1 


Viary Crehore Bedell. 

k City. Price 
otor camping trip encircling 
Unit rnished the material for this re- 


Published 


$2.50 
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Mrs. 


rreshing, 


Bedell and 


who had a six months’ \aca; 


entertaining story. 
band, a college pr fess i. 
leave, started from New York in February of 
and completely encircled the United States by aut 
Written in a delightful conversational style 
with the enthusiasm of the lover of the out 
the author carrjes you along in such an intin 
you feel yourself one of the party. Her impres 


always interesting and her observations keen 
Reading Modern Gypsies makes you want 
the open road—not only because it beckons you 


cause you are better equipped because of the ex 


related and the practical way they have been w 

the story. 

Macic LANTERNS, by Louise Saunders. Charles § 
ners Sons, 598 Fiith Avenue, New Yi ( 
Price $1.50 

In Magic Lanterns will be found a delightful 
of one-act plays, three of which are suitable fo 


of experienced girl players. 
characters. This is the stor 
refuses to obey the mandate 


Figureheads—tive 
willful princess who 


people to marry the prince, but who accepts him 
when he goes to her in the guise of a peasant 


Poor Maddelena—two scenes, three characters. Pier 
and Pierrette become discontented with their delight 
world of fantasy and leave it to go out into the w 
in search of life and love and things that are real 


Pierrette as an It 


-aolo Piort 


the second scene we find little 
peasant girl waiting for her sweetheart, | 


—to come home. In this scene she learns how m 
unhappiness there is in the world of reality Phe 
scene shows Pierrot and Pierrette returning hom 


content to let mortals cry for the moon while they 
in their land of fantasy secure in their possession of t 
moon. 

King and Commoner—An outdoor play with eg 
characters and extras. The king sends his son t 
reared in the forest, to prove his theory that the pr 
will grow to a larger mental stature if he has no knov 
edge of his great future. After eighteen years the que 
mother goes to the forest to bring her son to the pala 
but the good old peasant who for many years has car 
for the prince and her own son is unable to tell the 
apart. Upon the boys themselves evolves the respot 
bility for proving which is heir to the throne. T1 
interesting feature of the play is the contest betwe 
Daniello, the physically fit youth, and Tomass 
mentally seems better fitted to rule. 

See Sar Kind—two more sophisticated 
of interest to Theatre groups. 


Do_tty AND Her Dresses—The 
Published by the 
York City. Price 

Here 
ground children 
the play-leader who 
signs and patterns. 

Dolly and Her Dresses contains pictures of dolls, dir 
tions for cutting and making dolls, with the design 
from which to work. Suggestions are given regardll 
material from which the dolls may be made and wi 
which they may be stuffed. Nor are the clothes lett 
to mere chance. There are patterns for dresses, rompers 
and bloomers. There are, too, five simple hats and 
page of designs for ribbons for trimming, not to ment! 
the patches to sew on the dresses. 

And best of all, the book will not be beyond the rea 
of any child who wants it, for it may be purchased alte’ 
June Ist, through the Woolworth Five and Ten U 
Stores, for 10c. a 

All kinds of dolls will be described in the Kiet 
which are being prepared by the Knight Publishing ‘ 
pany—dolls made of crepe paper, of clothespins a! 
ice cream spoons, crocheted dolls and lead pencil 4 
These booklets will be announced as they are ready 
distribution. 


and Our 
Little 


Betsey Bobbett Series 
Knight Publishing Company, 

$.10 

hearts of pla 


assistance 


is a book which will delight the 
and will prove of great 
is looking for simple handcratt 
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